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fates. 
THE DURHAM MS. OF EARLE’S 
MOGRAPHIE.” 

In the printed catalogue of the Hunter MSS. in 
Durham Cathedral library « 
entry :— 

“130. Characters by Edward Blunt 
about the year 1636.” 


“ MICROCOS- 


ecurs the following 
* written probably 


This refers to a little manuscript volume in calf 
binding, about 12mo size, doubtless one of those 
referred to by “Ed. Blovnt” in his address “To 
the Reader, Gentile or Gentle,” wherein he says: 

“Thane (for once) aduentur’d to playe the Mid-wife’s 
part, helping to bring forth these Infants into the World, 
which the Father would haue smoothered: who hauing 
left them lapt vp in loose sheets, as soon as his Fancy 
was deliuered of them ; written especially for his priuate 
Recreation, to passe away the time in the Country, and 
by the forcible request of Friends drawne from him ; 
yet passing seuerally from hand to hand in written copies, 
_ at length to be a prety number in a little Volume,” 

¢. [Arber’s Reprint. ] 
’ The Durham MS. is written in an fexceed- 
ingly neat and small hand on the pages of the 
previously bound book, with margin lines ruled 
in red. At the top of the first page is written in 
@ different hand “ Edw. Blunt, Author,” which 
has doubtless misled the compiler of the catalogue. 
The last written page has by way of colophon— 
* flinis. 
December 
this 14th 
day 


Anno Do 
mini 


1627.” 


| P. 25, for “no man takes” 


| For “statues” read “ statutes” 


| Brit. n edi 
folio, vol. i. 1635, vols. ii, iii. 1631. 


| 

| which shows it to have been written in the year 
previous to that of the first edition. It is curious 
that this date should have been overlooked when 

| the catalogue was made. At the end of the 

| libellus follow several blank pages ruled as above. 

The edition which Mr. Arber has reprinted is 

the editio princeps, 1628, with additional charac- 
ters from the editions of 1629 and 1635. Having 
carefully collated the Durham MS. with these, I 
am able, like Mr. Blunt, to “play the midwife’s 
part ” by giving to the world three entire “ charac- 
ters,” as well as several curious passages which 
have been omitted in the printed editions. The 
MS. contains forty-six characters in all, and the 
order in which they are placed is peculiar to 

| itself, being apparently in this, as in the printed 
copies, merely accidental and without any sys- 
tematic arrangement. The verbal differences are 
very frequent, and I shall refer only to those 
which seem most important. Comparing the 
MS. with the edition of 1628 as reprinted by 
Mr. Arber, we find everywhere in the former 
“he” for “hee,” ‘ oo” fe “Ga ore 
“than,” and “y™” for “them.” There are some 

| evident blunders in the printed book which do 
not occur in the MS., as if the former had been 
done from dictation. I will now take the charac- 
ters in the order in which they occur in the 
reprint, noticing the most important variations 
of the MS. as they occur :— 

1. A Childe. P. 22, for “ staver,” MS. has “ stair.” 

2. A young rawe Preacher, P. 22, “which taken vp at 
St Maries, hee vtters in the Country.” [Not in MS.]} 

“ The labour of it” (p. 22) “some one extra- 
ordinary ” (p. 23). [Not in MS., but this instead—* Little 
instructions shall you haue, though great store of doc- 
trines and many uses to small purpose: he putts much 
zeale into his booke, and belabours his tongue exceed- 
ingly. The only thing he makes himselfe in his sermons 
is faces, his action is all passions, and his speach inter- 
iections. He hath an excellent faculty in crying ah! 
and spits with a very good grace.” | 

Infra, for “ his Authors” “ Catechisme,” MS. 
has “he cites Pastills for authors, Perkins * for fathers, 
and some Catechisme is his schoole diuinity.” 

For “is some zealous tradesman” read “ are a Baker 
or a tailour.” 

38. A Graue Diuine. P. for “ballast” read “ last 
blast.” P. 24, after “ Arts his way ” insert “he thinkes 
he ought to become learned to learne so high a mystery, 
wh like y® dye of scarlet is not set well vpon a raw 
cloath, but requires a former tincture,” 

Infra, for “ faction” read “fashion”; for “then the 
spleene” read “y" his spleene.” “He comes not vp” 
. “nothing: but” not in MS., in which comes 
next “His tongue preaches on y* Sunday, and his con- 
uersation is better y" an euery day exercise.” 

4. A meere dull Phisitian, MS. An ordinary Physitian. 
. “howsoeuer ” read “their 
title is indifferent, for they are both called Doctours.” 
: “which are rank’t”. . g 


92 
“0, 


* Athen popular theological writer. See Watt, Bib. 
There is a London edition of his Works in 3 vols. 





“he knows not,” not in MS. Before “ drugger” insert 
“lieutenant y*.” For “ conster” read “construe.” Pp. 
25, 26, for “He tels you”... . . “must not meet” read 
“ He drives away y* time if he cannot y* malady, and is 
furnisht with an hundred merry tales for y* purpose. 
He is no faithful friend, for he leaues a man gasping, and 
his pretence is, Death and he are enemies.” Infra, for 
“If hebe..... Patient ” read “ If he be a single man 
he shares wiues with his Apothecary, and because he is 
the Physitian, the husband is the Patient.” 
ing sentence not in MS. 

5. An Alderman. P. 26, for “scale” read “seate.” 
P. 27, “ Hee isone” ..... “his pace” not in MS. For 
“ Doublet” read “ suite,” and omit “ Scarlet.” 

6. A discontented Maun, MS. 24. P. 27, for “ wench’ 
read “ wife”; for “ carelessnesse,” “carefullnesse”; for 
“hanging,” “holding.” P. 28, for “ fals into” 
“to bee,” read “becometh”; for “ commonly ” 
“ Friar,” “for the most part.” 

7. An Antiquary, MS.9. P. 28, for “ Hee is a man 

. “ worme-eaten ”’ read “ His life was in this age, 
his conuersation long before, and his acquaintance of 
some thousand yeares before he was borne. He is a great 
enemy to the maw of time, and fetches many a morsell 
againe out of his stomacke, when it is now all rotten and 
stinking. Old women should like him very well, for he 
is much enamoured of wrinckles, and loues all things, as 
Dutchmen doe cheese, y* better for being mouldy and 
wormeaten.” For “statue” read “statute”; for “ you 
forty miles” read “two mile”; for “ precious,” “ spe- 


ciall.” P. 29, for “the Bookes”..... “ rarities all,” 
“his patrimonie for a booke”; “ Romane,” “Greeke ” 
for “and you may” ..... “ Breeches,” “ and his hat 


is as auntient as the tower of Babell.” 

8. Younger Brother, MS. 12, 4 Younger Brother. P. 2 
for “ His elder” ..... “ heeles” read “ He came some- 
thing lag into the world, and let another slip before him 
to coossen him. For “ beholds,” “bends”; for “awe,” 
“nod.” P. 30, for “ Annuity,” “pension”; for “ baits 
now and then,” “ may baile” ; for “ this vnnatural,” “ye 
wicked.” 

9. A meere formall Man, MS. 7, and omits “ meere. 
P. 30, for “then” -+- “man” read “y® a manly 
mind in straw”; for “frame,” “forme”; for “can ex- 
cuse,”’ “accuse. P. 31, for “faculty,” “ schollershippe.” 

10. A Church-Papist, MS. 11. P.31, for “sear’d” read 
“ feared ”"—*“ they are farre off, and,” not in MS. ; for “ to 
keepe off” read “for feare of being presented by”; for 
“make amends” read “make God amends”; for “ po- 
licy,” “subtilty: “and indeed” ..... “ Sacrament,” 
not in MS. P. 32, before “ reseruation” MS. has “ men- 
tall”; for “zealous” read “ iealous in her deuotion.” 

A selfe conceited Man, MS. 10. P. 32, for “well 
dones” read “quallityes” ; for “him to” read “ himselfe 
euen unto”: “and whosoeuer ” . “commended and,” 
not in MS. P.33,for “ flatterer is a dunce ” read “ parasite 
is a stale” ; line 2,for “him to” read “a flatterer ” ; line 6, 
for “enemy ” read “ enuy.” 

A Tanerne, MS. 25. P. 33, “not plaid” on 
“great chamber,” not in MS.; for “brittle” read 
“brickle.” P.34, for “gun-power ” read “ gun-powder” 
for “Jordans like swelling riuers” read “ Jordan-like, 
&c.” ; for “Innes a Court” read “Innes of Court”; for 
“ kindnesse ” read “ curtesy,” and vice versa; for “Ca- 
nary ” read “ Sherry.’ 

13. A too idly reseru’d Man, MS. 26 A Reserued Man, 
P. 34, for “ whispers you ” . “letters” read “‘ neuer 
speakes aboue the audit of a whisper.” P. 35, “He is 
CT at wx “ meane freely,” not in MS. 
“as they would doe with Hebrew letters, spell him first 


backward, and then reade him.” 
14, A Sharke, MS. 27. 


P. 35, “and that for money,” 





At end read | 


9, | 


| have been able to do from having before me the 


| #N. & Q.” 
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The follow- 


| esting to antiquaries, 
| to be preserved in your pages. 


| merks 66,177 = 36761. 10s.; and in 1827 


| 
E 
| 


| 182. sterling—showing, 





last line, for “ strait ” read “straight.” P. 8e, 
for “curtesie” read “‘ manners,” and for 
“courtesy”; for “to assure his welcom” 


not in MS. ; 
lines 9, 10, 
manners ” 
read “ their beside good cheare. 
15. A Carryer, MS. 28 A Carrier. P. 36, for “ betweene 
Friend and Friend” read “ betwixt the father and the 
sonne”™; “ Your Friends” . “deliuers,” not in MS, 
16. An old Colledge’ Butler, MS. 29 A Coiledge Butler. 
P. 37, for “hee charges” ..... “ payment ” read * it 
is in his power to blot and deface his,” &c. “ He doubles” 

“as soone,” not in MS.; “then hekerman,” not 
P. 38, for “ flyst "read “a sliced”; for “ cees,” 


J.T. F, 





Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


‘a Samed 3 
[To be continued. ] 





THE TAX-ROLL OF NITHSDALE IN 1554. 

I am not aware that an earlier Valuation Roll 
of any Scotch district has been published than 
the following, which has come into my hands by 
the kindness of a friend; and as it must be inter- 
perhaps you will allow it 
It is the value 
which government placed on Nithsdale in 1554, 
when Queen Mary was in her twelfth year, and 
Scotland was under the regency of Mary of Guise. 


+ | It is highly interesting to compare the value of 


Nithsdale in those early times with the gradual 
advance to its present prosperity, and this I 


Valuation Rolls of the years 1554, 1613, 1671, 
1827, and 1871. In 1554 the valuation in Scots 
money was 1400/.= 116/. sterling; in 1613 it was 
1184/. = 98/. sterling; having thus fallen in value 
no doubt, the disturbed 
state of the country during the reigns of Mary 
and her son James. Then, in ot it was in 
it had 
risen in merks to 86,517 = 48061. 108. The gross 
value of the same lands in 1871, as shown by the 
County Valuation Roll, is 157,287/. This tax- 


| roll, of which I give a copy, is contained in a 


small manuscript book of twenty-one pages writ- 
ten by a “ Da. Imrie, St. Mungo.” The penman- 
ship is, so faras I can judge, of the end of the 
seventeenth century. The contents of the manu- 
script are as follows : — 

“ The Tax-Roll, 1613, for the whole shire of Dumfries, 
viz.: For Nithsdale, Annandale, Eskdale, Ewisdale, 
W auchopdale, transcribed from an extract thereof under 


| the sign manual of Mt Tho* Gibsone, one of the principal 


( Yerks of Session. To which is subjoined an older Tax- 
Roll of Nithsdale, viz.: That of the year 1554. Also, 
An Excerpt from the Tax-Roll of Annandale anno 1608.” 


At the beginning of the tax-roll of 1554 there 
is the following note: “From a copy in Sir Ja* 


° Notice the expression “ paire of cards” for a pack; 
so “pair” of beads, drawers, organs, ninepins, &c., the 
word used to express cor! not as now duality. See 
3rd §. xi. 46, 207, 327, 466; xii. 515. 
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Jobnstone’s hands.” I believe this Sir James 
Johnstone to be an ancestor of the present Sir 


Frederick J. W. Johnstone, baronet of Wester- | 
hall, father of the first baronet created in 1700. | 


The father of the first baronet was Sir James 
Johnstone, Knight. He was in 1679 cited as 
nearest of kin to William Earlof Annandale. He 
died 1699. He is probably the same who was 
one of the commissioners appointed by the Act of 
Convention at Edinburgh, January 20, 1667, to 
rectify the valuations “‘ within Shyre of Dumfries, 
Stuartry of Annandale, and the Fyve Kirks in 
Eskdale”; and whose name is attached to the 


roll of 1671, along with “ Nithsdaill, Queensberry, | 
and Annandale.” This, however, I merely give | 
as a suggestion, as I have no proof of my state- | 


ment. Itis curious to observe how few rateable 


properties in Nithsdale there were in 1554. There | 


were only fifty names, as follows : — 
Scots Money. 


Zed. 
Caerlavroch . . . . : . 58 68 
Garnsalloch and Dursquens . - 1184 
Tynwall ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ° - 2 00 
Duncow . . ° ° ‘ ° . = we 
Milnhead within Kirkmaho . ° p 2 00 
Lord Maxwell’s Lands within the terri- 
tory of Dumfries . . : 5 00 
Barony of Halywood . ‘ ° . 120 00 
Terreglis . ° R ° ‘ ‘ - 66134 
Kirkunzean : . ‘ ‘ - 40 00 
Torthorwall . , ‘ ; ; - 58 68 
Dalswintoun . ‘ . . : ‘ 11 00 
Keltoun Maxwell . . ‘ . . 8 00 
Kelwoodie, Charteris and Lowrie Lands. 10 0 0 
Glencrosh ° ° ° ° ‘ " 210 0 
Auldgirth : ° ° ‘ : . 2 00 
Kelwoodie Craigs . ‘ i ;, . ee 
Barony of Sanquhar r x . 120 00 
Crawfordstoun . : . . 3 a O- 
Kirkpatrick of the Gait . . . ‘ 6134 
Barony of Glencairn . ° ° - 120 00 
Aaldgirth Dunduff . ‘ . ‘ 8 68 
Monkland ° . . ‘ " P 1 OO 
Cloisburne 2 s 4 , - - is 00 
Brogburgh : 5 . ‘ ‘ ° 10 090 
Aleisland . ° . ‘ ; es 2 00 
Affieck, Sindrim, and Leyne . ° ° 9 68 
Kirkland of Dalgarno ~. . ‘ ° 5 00 
_ Ross . ‘ . . ; . 48 00 
Jrumlangrig % 7 . 120 00 
Tibberis 4 * R ‘ e . . ‘ 9 68 
Dalgarnock . , g . : 7 6 13 4 
Over Glencrosh ‘ : . " ° 200 
Mortoun . 5 , : ‘ . 40 00 
Halydayhill . , : ‘ ° ° 200 
Enock ’ . . y 5 = . 20 00 
Carzeille and Kirktoune . . ‘ .- 10 00 
Windiehillteris and Charteris . 2 00 
John McBrair’s Lands 2 00 
Conheath Rig . , , ‘ . 8 68 
es «. « « « ee 
Aird . . . . ‘ ‘ r » @ See 
Dalgarno-Holm 13 00 
Windyhills Grierson ss J . > OD 
Tibbers, called Messengers’ Lands . P 6154 
unreggan and Barbouy . 5 00 


Laird of Kirkmichael’s Lands i . : Su 00 





Seots Money. 


Ze d. 
Durisdeir . e J . - 81184 
Hempstield ‘ ° ° ° . - 40 00 
Snaid ° ° . ° ° . ° 20 00 
Ecclis . ° P . ‘ ‘ - 2 OV 


1400 34 

I gave above a comparative view of the rise in 
the value of property in Nithsdale from 1554. I 
am able to do the same for Annandale, though 
only as far back as 1608. I have before me the 
Valuation Rolls of 1608, 1613, 1671, 1827, and 
1871. In 1608 the valuation of Annandale in 
Scots money was 1591/. 6s. 4d. = 1321. sterling; 
in 1613 it was 1499/7. 4s. 4d. = 124/. sterling; in 
1671, in merks, it was 55,678 = 30931. sterling ; 
and in 1827 it had risen, in merks, to 89,345 = 
4963. sterling. The gross value of the same lands 
in 1871, as shown by the County Valuation Roll, 
is 220,201. 

Again, if we take the whole value of Dumfries- 


shire in 1613, it was in Scots money 3068/.= 


| 255/. sterling. 


In 1671 the value of Dumfries- 


| shire, in merks, was 169,7341. 3s. 4d. = 94292. 


sterling; in 1827, in merks, it was 237,956= 
13,2197. sterling. In 1871 the Abstract of the 


| Valuation Roll shows, including railways, that 


the whole real value is 507,434/. 6s. 5d. 

In regard to this old roll in 1554, I would draw 
attention to the little notice paid to ecclesiastical 
parishes in these matters of civil concernment. It 
is baronies almost alone that are thought of, or, 
if not, the lands of proprietors. 

We have, I believe, all the baronies enumer- 
ated; and as this does not include all the lands, 
then we have the individuals mentioned, as “John 
M‘Brair’s lands,” or it may be “ Windyhills 


| Grierson,” or “ Kirkpatrick of the Gait.” 


There is another point to be observed in this 
roll, that the parishes of Terregles and Kirkgun- 
zeon, now in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, were 
at that time reckoned to be part of Nithsdale. 

There is a question, which has been a good 
deal discussed lately, and upon which I think 
this tax-roll of 1544 may throw some light. It 


| is maintained that land is accumulating in the 
| hands of a smaller number of individuals than is 


found to have been the case in early times. Lord 
Derby lately disputed the correctness of this 
opinion, and maintained that there was no reason, 
so far as he could judge, to think so. Let us 
then contrast Nithsdale as it was in this respect 
in 1544, and as it is at the present moment. In 
1544 government found that there were fifty 
properties assessable for its support. Let us see 
how it stands now: —I have examined the 
Valuation Roll of Dumfriesshire for 1871, and 
what do we find? I have counted the number of 
individuals possessing rentals from land and heri- 
tages from 100/. and upwards, and I find that 
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there are now one hundred and seyenty-one. As 
to those who possess houses and patches of land, 
valued from 5/. up to 1001, their name is legion. 
These were unrepresented in early times, because 
there were scarcely any such except in burgh 
towns. They consist 
important for a country should be numerous— 
men who are making a livelihood in some trade 
or profession, but who have contrived to plant a 
stake in the soil of their country, thereby giving 
a hostage for their good behaviour. I have not 
examined the other old documents in my posses- 
sion, to see how far they would confirm the views 
which I have thus shortly indicated; but I have 
little doubt that they would bear me out in 
saying, that land has been gradually subdividing 
in a natural and wholesome manner. 
Cravrurp Tart Ramace, 

CENTENARIAN NOTES. 

Mrs. Mary Artuvr: Mrs. Mary Wueet- 
HOUSE. recorded in The 
Times of October 10 seem to deserve a place in 
“N. & Q.,” and to be worth investigating :—- 


~The following cases 


“There is now living at Lostwithiel, in Cornwall, of 
which neighbourhood she |! been an inhabitant all her 
life, an old lady named Mary Arthur, who has not only 
entered on the second century of her existence, but had 
the smallpox a hundred years ago. She has been all her 
life in comparatively comfortable and easy circumstances, 
and her parents before her were weil known in the place. 
The following extracts from the registers of Lostwithiel 
have been copied and sent to us by a clergyman, for the 
purpose of proving t 
dred years since:—(1.) Register of the baptism of Mrs. 
Mary Arthur, widow, of Lostwithiel, Cornwall ; recently 
copied by the incumbent of St. Clement's, near Truro 





hat she was born upwards of a hun- 


and Lostwithiel, from the register of that parish,— Mary, | 


the daughter of Thon 
uary the 28th, 1772, aged 11 months.’ (2.) Marriage certifi- 
cate, 4s copied by the Rev. J. Bower, vicar of Lostwithiel, 
from the parish register,—‘ Nicholas Arthur, of this 
parish, cordwainer, and Mary Shear, of this parish, spin- 
ster, were married in this church by bans this twenty- 
sixth day of November, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-two, by me, Jno. Baron, vicar. This 
marriage was solemnized between us, Nicholas Arthur 
and Mary Shear, in the presence of William Westlake 
and Thomas Hodge.’ Our correspondent, a Cornish 
clergyman, writes :—‘ My mother, now 82 years of age, 
remembers Mrs. Arthur as an old married woman when 
she was herself a girl of 18. She has retired from busi- 
ness for many years. She still is in possession of all her 
faculties, is able to read, walks about without assistance, 
and is scarcely at all deaf; in fact, she considers herself 
superior in strength and activity to many of her neigh- 
bours who are ten or twelve years younger than herself, 
She had the smallpox when quite an infant, just a hun- 
dred years since.’ An extraordinary case of longevity is 
reported from Chesterfield. Mrs. Mary Wheelhouse, relict 
of a former tradesman belonging to Nottingham, died at 
Barlborough, near Chesterfield, in the 105rd_ year of her 











age. This age, it is said, can be verified by the parish 
records. Although the deceased had almost entirely lost 


her sight during the last two or three years, her health 


12s and Ann Shear, baptized Jan- | : ; . ys os 
| the writer, who signed himself “ A Pilgrim,” after 


of a class which it is most | 


in other respects was remarkably good to the close of her 


life,” 
A. W. 

[The case of Mrs. Arthur may possibly be established, 
But was the Mary Shear baptized Jan. 28, 1772, the 
only Mary Shear baptized about that time? or did she 
die, and was another daughter subsequently born and 
also baptized Mary? Perhaps some Lostwithiel corre- 
spondent would clear up these points. 

It is difficult to investigate the case of Mrs. Wheel- 
house from the absence of any particulars, Perhaps 
some correspondent in the neighbourhood of Chesterfield 
would kindly undertake the task, 

Were these old ladies ever photographed ? !f so, where 
can their cartes be procured ?—Ep. “N. € Q.”) 


Loneevity: Mr. Rosert Harvey.—tThe fol- 
lowing is from the Norwich Mercury of Wednes- 
nesday, Sept. 13, 1871 :— 

“On Saturday, the 2nd inst., Mr. Robert Harvey, of 
Felthorpe in this county, attained the good old age of 
one hundred years. He has never in his long life been 
more than sixteen miles from his native place, Ashwel- 


| thorpe, Norfolk.” 


[Could any correspondent supply us with the evidence 
of Mr. Ha: vey’s age, or inform us how to procure a carte 
de visite of the venerable gentleman, if such has been 


| published ?—Ep. “N. & Q.” 


Mem.—The Rev. Philip Candler, Rector of 
Lammas with Little Hautbois (two small villages 
about ten miles from Norwich), is a match for 
any of the Scotch incumbents lately mentioned in 
“N., & Q.” He was instituted in 1764, and con- 
tinued to perform the service until the last year of 
his life—viz. 1833, when he preached at Lammas, 
being then in his ninety-second year and sixty- 
ninth year of his ministry. ’.N. 


Mr. Greorce Fretcurr.—In The Times 
Jan. 3, 1865, appeared a very admirable letter on 
In the course of his communication 


of 


Longevity. 


the very sensible remark that “some old people 


| can recount events said to have occurred in early 


life, but when tested they are evidently circum- 
stances which they have heard their parents re- 
late,’ proceeds to furnish the following illustra- 
tion of this false memory : — 

“The late Mr. Fletcher would occasionally preach in 
the Primitive Chapel in Nottingham, and the announce- 
ment that a man over a hundred years old would occupy 
the pulpit never failed to attract a numerous congrega- 
tion. In his discourse Mr. Fletcher seldom failed to relate 


| the sad events of a battle in which he had greatly distin- 


guished himself in early life; but at his death his friends 
procured his registry, which proved that he was not 
born when the battle was fought, and the particulars of 
the case were printed in The Nottingham Journal at the 
time.” 

I have long been very anxious to see the parti- 
culars of this case, which bears very strongly 00 
the supposed evidence of longevity from the re- 
mote period to which the memory of the alleged 
centenarian is believed to extend. I have failed to 
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obtain a sight of the journal in which it appeared, 
in spite of the courteous assistance of the gen- 
tleman by whom it is now conducted. Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” help me? Mr. George 


Fletcher, who had been a soldier, then in the service | 
of the East India Dock Company, and a preacher | 


among the Primitive Methodists, died at Wade 
Street, Poplar, on Feb. 2, 1855, having, it is said, 
been born at Clarborough in Nottinghamshire on 
Feb. 2, 1747, which if correct would make him 
108 years of age. Witiram J. THoms. 


Captain Lanrevsn 106: Mrs. Pockre 104. 
The enclosed cutting from The Times of Oct. 18 
relates to two remarkable cases of longevity which 
have not, as far as I can discover, been recorded 
in “N. & Q.,” but which seem to me just such 
cases as, being capable of investigation, might 
well be inserted there :— 

“CENTENARIANS.—Captain Lahrbush, who is (says 
the New York Times) 106 years old, entertained at dinner 
at his residence in Third Avenue, New York, on the 28th 
of September, the Rev. Charles Cleveland of Boston, who 
is 100 years old, and also his sister, aged 87, who lives in 
Brooklyn, and to whom the rev. gentleman was paying 
his annual visit. Mr. Cleveland still occasionally preaches, 
and visits the poor; he rises at 5 o’clock every morn- 
ing, and has always lived in a regular and frugal manner. 
He still writes a good hand. He delivered the first sermon 
at Salem on the death of Washington, and well remem- 
bers seeing the father of his country and many revolu- 
tionary celebrities during his boyhood. It is stated that 
Captain Lahrbush served in the British navy, and has a 
pension. One of his most striking peculiarities is his 
fondness for opium, which he has used every day for 
several years. He has become so accustomed to eating it 


Some of your correspondents would probably 
take the trouble of examining into the facts. 
E. D. 


{Captain Lahrbush’s case was pretty thoroughly sifted 
in The Standard of May, 1870, and found wanting. It 
was there shown that instead of twenty-nine years, Lieu- 
tenant Lahrbush had served only nine! that instead of 
selling out his captain’s commission in the 60th in 1818, 
he never held a captain’s commission, and was only a 
lieutenant when he was removed from the service for 
what he pleaded in 1846 to have been “ youthful errors.” 
Whereas, if the story that he was born in 1766 be true, 
he had in1818 attained the mature age of fifty-two, It is 
obvious that Mr. Ray Lankester had never seen this cor- 
respondence in The Standard, since in his interesting 
paper on Centenarianism in the October number of Mac- 
millan, this case of Lahrbush is quoted as an instance of 
established abnormal longevity. 

By the bye, we should be obliged to any New York corre- 
spondent who could procure for us a carte de visite of this 
gentleman.—Ep. “ N. & Q,”] 


Longevity AND LENatH oF INCUMBENCY OF 
Two MINIsTeRs IN THE IRISH PRESBYTERIAN 
Cuurcu.—In my note (4" 8S. viii. 227) on this 
subject I gave the year of Mr. Lewson’s ordina- 
tion in Cairncastle as 1728, and the length of his 
incumbency there as seventy-five years. This I 
did on the authority of his granddaughter, in 
whose letter to me the figures plainly are as I 
have given them above. But I have since ascer- 
tained that my old friend has somehow fallen 
into an inaccuracy on the subject, having pro- 


| bably been misled by some indistinctly written 


that it is doubtful whether he could live without it. He | 


goes to bed about 6 P.m., and gets up at 4 o’clock in the 
morning. At the dinner both centenarians moved about 
with the greatest ease. About a mile and a half from 
High Wych, a hamlet of the parish of Sawbridgeworth, 
there is now living an old lady named Elizabeth Puckle, 
the widow of a miller of that name. She is even now 
rosy and plump, and in good health, being able to read 
her Bible without the assistance of glasses. Her birth 
was registered at Eastwick, in Hertfordshire, the post 
town of which is Harlow, Essex, Sept. 13, 1767, so that 
she is now by her register 104 years old, but by compu- 
tation 106. As she, being still lively and chatty, remem- 
bers walking to church in her pattens, at that time worn 
by everybody, she must then have been at least two 
years old,so that her neighbours give her credit for being 
two years older than her register. In early life she was 


family memorandum; for the Records of the 
General Synod of Ulster clearly prove that Mr. 
Lewson was not ordained in Cairncastle until 
Dec. 20, 1738, which would thus reduce the 
period of his incumbency from seventy-five to 


| sixty-five years, and make it five years shorter 


in service, and she has always been remarkable for her | 


good temper. She is now living in a thatched cottage 
with clay walls and a floor of bricks ; her bed is near the 
outer door of the cottage, and this is generally open in 
fine weather. Her memory is excellent, but her annals 
are short and simple, generally relating to her neighbours 
and friends, It is quite refreshing to see this old lady 
$0 different from most persons of extreme old age, her 
smile so bright, and her chat about the grandfathers of 
septuagenarians sv lively. 


dren and grandchildren, and lives in comfort. In her 


She is supported by her chil- | 


Younger days Mrs. Puckle filled the situation of nursemaid | 

in the family of the grandfather of the present Mr. Rivers, 

ot Sawbridgeworth Nurseries, and who is 74 years of 
x J 


than that of Mr. Bankhead in Ballycarry. I feel 
myself constrained to trouble you with this self- 
correction; but at the same time authorised to 
add that the other facts and figures which I have 
given, respecting Messrs. Lewson and Bankhead, 
are, I believe, strictly accurate, and perhaps some 
of your readers may think them sufficiently re- 
markable to deserve a record in the embalming 
pages of “N. & Q.” CLAssON PoRTER. 
Larne, co. Antrim. 


FLY-LEAF NOTES FROM THE “ EXPOSITION ” 
OF BOSSUET. 

I have before me a copy of the celebrated work 
of Bossuet : — 

*“ Exposition de la Doctrine de l'Eglise Catholique sur 
les Matitres de Controverse. Par Messire lacquers 
Benicne Bossvet, Conseiller du Roy en ses Conseils, 
Evesque et Seigneur de Condom, Précepteur de Mon- 
seigneur Le DauPutn. Quatritme Edition. A Paris, 12mo, 
1680.” 


From the fly-leaves of this I transcribe the fol- 
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lowing notes, written in a hand contemporary, or 
thereabouts, with the publication of the books: — 


“L’anonyme, dont Mons* de Meaux parle tant dans 
Y'avertissement de ce livre, est le St David Bruéys, doc- 
teur et avocat de la ville de Montpelier, un des plus 
fameux Académiciens de la vieille Académie de Nismes, 
laquelle fut établie par lettres — du Roy dattées 
du mois d’aout l’an 1682, sous la protection de Messire 
Jacques Seguier Eveque de Nismes. 

“Cet Académicien a fait imprimer de fort beaux ou- 
vrages. Le premier a esté une belle paraphrase en francois 
de Part poétique d’Horace, pendant qu'il ¢toit Cal- 
viniste. 

“ ]] fit aussi imprimer la reponse a l’exposition, laquelle 
a été la plus estimée de toutes celles qui ont ¢te pu- 
bliées. 

“ Mais depuis cet esprit qui étoit trop éclairé pour étre 
plus long téms dans I’erreur, s'est converti, et pour mon- 
trer que sa conversion étoit sincere, il a écrit des liures, 


et fait imprimer, contre le party des protestans qu'il 


venoit de quitter. 





“ Scauoir, L’examen des raisons qui ont donné lieu a la 


separation des pretendués reformées fait sans prevention. 

“Comme aussi de fort Curieuses remarques sur le Con- 
cile de Trente, sur la confession de foy des Eglises protes- 
tantes, et sur la Sainte Ecriture. 

“ Aussy Monsieur de Meaux a eii le plaisir de voire un 
de ses plus grands adversaires devenir Catholique Romain, 
& la conversion duquel son livre a beaucoup servy, aussi 
bien qu’a celle d'une Infinité de gens de toutes nations, 
et de toutes sortes de conditions. 

“ Le pere Frotte, chanoine regulier de Sainte Genevieve, 
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resisted every inducement to change his religion 
which his royal master Louis XIV. could offer, 
WILLIAM Bares, B.A, 

Birmingham. 

THE MONOLITH IN RUDSTON CHURCHYARD, 
YORKSHIRE. 

The village of Rudston is five miles from Brid- 

lington, and about nine from Filey. The church 
has been well restored, and is worth visiting; but 
the great attraction is a remarkable stone, whick 
stands in the churchyard. The Filey Handbook 
states that it is— 
“twenty-four feet high, five feet ten inches wide, two 
feet three inches thick. It weighs, at least, forty tons. 
Its depth under the ground is equal to its height above, 
There is no quarry of the same kind of stone nearer than 
Whitby, forty miles off.” 

Cartes of the church and monolith may be 
obtained at Mr. W. Fisher's, photographer, Filey, 
or from the woman in care of the church. Those 
lately issued have the following imprint on the 


| back: — 


qui pour quelque mecontentemens regu de Monsieur 


L’Eveque de Noion s’est retiré en Hollande, ot il s'est 
fait Ministre, a aussy écrit contre Monsieur de Meaux, 
1 


ais ce grand homme a méprisé cet ouvrage comme 


n'etant remply que de raisonnements foibles, de redites, 
de calomnies, et d’emportements d'un esprit outré, il a esté 
poignardé en Hollande. 

“* Le Ministre Claude preparoit une grande reponse lors 
qu'il mourut & la Haie, l'an 1688, protestant dans les 
derniers moments de sa vie, aux assistants qui étoient 


“ The Scandinavians planted near the graves of their 
great men and warriors large upright stones, called 
Beauta stones, and it seems probable that the huge mono- 
lith in Rudston churchyard may be one of these. An 
ancient Saga, still preserved at Copenhagen, states that 
a Viking called Rudd died in England, and was buried 
op the Yorkshire Wolds; and that afterwards his Beauta 
stone was sent over from Denmark, and erected at his 
place of sepulture, which ever afterwards was called 
Rudston, having before borne another name.”—Thomp- 
son's Welton and its Neighbourhood. 


Perhaps one of the many readers of “ N. & Q.” 


| can give some further information relative to this 


tour de son lit, qu'il auoit travaillé tout le tems de sa 


vie & la recherche de la meilleure Religion. 
“Ce quia fait conclure qu’il n’en auoit jamais ei.” 


On the title-page, in the same handwriting as 


the foregoing, is the name of the former possessor | 


eB) 
of the book, “ Courtin, Curé de Jouy.” 

This, though small in size, is of all Bossuet’s 
polemical works the most important. To use the 
words of Charles Butler— 

* Roman Catholics have but one opinion of it—in 
public and private, by the learned and unlearned, it is 
equally acknowledged to be a full and faultless exposition 
of the doctrine of their church.”—Some Account of the 


L ife and Writings of Bossuet, 8vo, 1812, p. 37. 


opivion of Protestants, it had injured their cause 
more than all other Roman Catholic works of con- 
troversy collectively taken. (Mém. d Artigny, par 
L’Abbé Lenglet du Fresnoy, tome i. p. 336, n. 6) ; 
and to it Romanism owes one of her most distin- 
guished proselytes, the Marshal Turenne, who had 
been brought up a Protestant and a Calvinist, 
and had, till the manuscript of the Exrposition was 
put into his hands by the Marquis de Dangeau, 


monolith. The title of, and an extract from, the 
Saga would be of more weight than a vague 
reference to a document said to be still preserved 
in Copenhagen. 

Is there proof that Rudston parish has borne 
another name ? 

Mr. Blackwell, in his edition of Mallet’s 
Northern Antiquities, translated by Bishop Percy 
(London, 1847), having described various ways 
in which the Scandinavians buried their dead, 
proceeds : — 

“ A long square-shaped stone, standing two or three 
yards out of the ground, and called a Bautastein, was 
also frequently erected in memory of a fallen warrior. 
These rude cenotaphs are very common in Norway and 


| Sw t we believe ave yet been found bear- 
Basnage is reported to have said that, in the | Sweden, but we believe none have yet been fo 


ing inscriptions.” —P. 210. 

« BAUTASTEINN, m. Denkstein der Erschlagenen; Bau- 
tastein.”—Dietrich, Altnordisches Lesebuch, p. 234. 

Mr. Fergusson, in his forthcoming work, Rude 
Stone Monuments in all Countries, will, we trust, 
throw light on the history of this large monolith. 

E. M. Bary. 


Scothorne Vicarage. 
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THE COPYRIGHTS OF “ HAMLET” AND 
“PARADISE LOST.” 


I fear that in these days that long-suffering 
individual, the “ general reader,” must be re- 
garded with a good deal of contempt by those 
who provide for his literary requirements: how 
else are we to account for the misstatements 
we so constantly find of facts which ought to be 
known, if not to “every schoolboy,” at least to 


NOTES AND 





any writer who assumes the office of instructor? | 


Accuracy in matters of fact should never be lost 
sight of, for an error once started in print is very 
apt to be repeated without inquiry until it floats 
at last unquestioned. 


In Chambers’ Journal (No. 404, Sept. 23) is an | 


article on literary remuneration, in which the | 


writer says, ‘It seems almost incredible that 


Shakespeare and Milton only received five pounds | 


each for such works as Hlamilet and Paradise Lost.” 
To the first of these statements I have nothing to 
say, because I must confess it is the first time 
that I have seen it. If the writer or any one else 
will point out the authority for it I shall feel 
obliged. But with regard to Milton the case is 


different, because the facts might easily be known | 


to any one who took the trouble of looking for 
them. They are as follows :—Milton sold his work 
to Samuel Simmons (April, 1667) for an imme- 
diate payment of five pounds, with a stipulation 
to receive five pounds more when thirteen hundred 
copies should be sold of the first edition; and 
again five pounds after the same number of the 


second edition, and another five pounds after the | 
same sale of the third—none of the three editions to | 


exceed fifteen hundred copies. The sale gave him 
in two years a right to his second payment. In 
1678, when a third edition was published, Milton’s 
widow sold all her claims to Simmons for eight 


pounds. 


The question is not how far the poem was in- | 


adequately paid for—and even taking that view 
regard must be had to the then value of money, 
and the comparatively few readers that rendered 
publishing more hazardous—but is simply that 
the assertion that Paradise Lost was sold for five 
pounds is incorrect. It produced eighteen pounds. 
(See Johnson’s Life of Milton.) Is it quite cer- 
tain that had Milton lived in our time he would 
at once have found a publisher who would have 
justly appreciated the value of the MS. submitted 
to him ? CHARLES WYLIE. 


Tue Vers “ Proeress.”—The opinion is widely 
spread among literary men that to use the word 
progress as a verb is to be guilty of an Ameri- 
canism. How can this opinion be maintained, 
seeing that progress is used as a verb by Shake- 


+ 


speare, Ford, and Milton >— 


QUERIES. 





“Let me wipe off this honorable dew 
That silently doth progress on thy cheeks.’ 
King John, Act V. Sc. 2. 
“ Although the popular blast 
Hath reared thy name up to bestride a cloud, 
Or progress in the chariot of the sun.”— Ford. 


“In supereminence of beatific vision progressing the 
dateless and irrevoluble circle of eternity.” — Milton’s 
Reformation in England. 


Erent CarnpREN At A Birtn.—I enclose an 
extract from an American paper—I cannot fix the 
year—thinking it might interest many of your 
readers, and that some of your American corre- 
spondents might say how far it isa fact, or, what 
it looks much more like, a hoax : — 

“ August 2,’at Johnson, Trumbull county, Ohio, Mrs. 
Timothy Bradley, of eight children—three boys and five 
girls. ‘They are all living, and are healthy, but very 
small. Mr. B.'s family is increasing fast. He was mar- 
ried six years ago to Miss Mowery, who weighed 273 
pounds on the day of her marriage. She has given birth 
to two pairs of twins, and now eight more, making 
twelve children in six years. It seems strange, but 
nevertheless is true, Mrs. B. was one of three, her mother 
and father both being twins, and her grandmother the 
mother of five pair of twins, Mrs. B. has named her 
boys after noted and distinguished men—one after the 
Rev. Joshua R. Giddings, who has given her a gold 
medal; one after the Rev. Hon. Elijah Champlin, who 
gave her a deed of fifty acres of land ; and the other after 
J. Johnson, Esq., who gave her a cow. Mr, Bradley says 
it is profitable to have twins, as the neighbours have 
clothed the others ever since they were born. Mr. B. is 
a poor industrious labourer, but says he will not part 
with any of the children while he is able to work.”— 


Ne ur ] ork Tribune . 
T. X. 


BoswELL AND THE KEEPER OF NEWGATE.— 
Croker, when he liked, could be very puzzle- 
headed, and his notes are often rather blundering. 
In vol, vii. p. 329 of the 1835 edition, he is much 
exercised at Boswell’s (in 1780) calling Akermann, 
the keeper of Newgate, his “esteemed friend” ; 
he conjectures that it arose from Boswell’s con- 
stant desire to make the acquaintance of every- 
body eminent, remarkable, or even nofortous, and 
talks of a strange propensity (which Bozzy never 
showed ) of witnessing executions, which had per- 
haps brought him into intercourse with the bene- 
volent keeper. If Croker had compared a few 
dates and looked closer he might have found an 
easier explanation of the phrase. In the pune 
of the year before the London riots Boswell had 
intruded himself with his usual bustling vanity 
on the last moments of poor Hackman, the young 
clergyman, who ina fit of jealous despair had shot 
Miss Ray the singer, who was the mistress of the 
infamous Lord Sandwich. More than that, with 
absurd gravity, he had actually ridden to Tyburn 
in poor Hackman’s mourning coach. That was 
how he just then specially knew Akermann. Canny 
Boswell makes no mention of this ride in his Life 
of Johnson, WALTER THORNBURY. 
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Festive.—It is curious that this, which has 
now become a slang word, and used in an tronical 
sense to express anything that is absurd, ridiculous, 
or extravagant, is used in precisely the same sense 
by Bishop Bull. In his Defensio Fidei Nicene, 
sect. ii, he writes “Cmterum prorsus festivum 
est, quod Petavio objicit Hereticus.” 

Epmvunp Tew, M.A. 


Etecror or Saxony.—The servants of the 
electors of Saxony, at the time of Luther, used to 
wear on their sleeves the letters V.D.M.1./%., 
which being interpreted signifieth “ Verbum Do- 
mini manet in e«ternum,” and on the blades of 
their good swords these pious princes had engraved 
“ Spes mea in Deo est.” P. A. L. 


LEetrer-pDatrnc. —I cannot but feel surprise 
at the silence of the public on the serious incon- 
venience which may, and indeed surely will, early 
or late, be the consequence of the practice now so 
very common of omitting the century in the dating 
of letters and other writings. How frequently 
is a letter thus headed—“‘17 May |71!.” That 
mode of dating is, it seems to me, of quite recent 
introduction: certainly I do not recollect having 
noticed any instances of it till within a few years 
past. Taking our date “17 May |71|” as an ex- 
ample, and supposing that a letter should be met 
with so dated, and which treats of some highly 
important matter of history, what, I would ask, 
is conclusively to determine the century in which 
it was written? Of course the contents of the 
letter, or the water-mark of the paper on which 
it is written, may decide the question; but most 
certainly evidence from either of those sources 
may fail, and in that case how greatly should we 
regret that, for the saving of the trouble of form- 
ing a couple of figures, perplexity had been occa- 
sioned. 

To me the matt eserving of attention, 
and, should you be of the same opinion, you will 
perhaps give insertion to this in your paper. 

H. F. Potypore. 


er seems d 


I I 


Oxford Street, Gloucester. 
Mvrat Partntines.—The Science and Art De- 
partment, South Kensington, has just published— 
“A First List of Buildings in England having Mural 
or other Painted Decorations of Dates previous to the 
Middle of the Sixteenth Century.” 
The price is only sixpence, and I would suggest 
that, as the list is necessarily imperfect, those of 
your readers interested in the subject should 
secure it in order to add unnoticed examples in 
their neighbourhoods. It is to be regretted that 
many interesting paintings have been destroyed 
without any drawings having been taken of them. 
Joun Pieaor, Jun., F.S.A. 
Tue Waistcoat Pockrer A Snvurr-sox.—I re- 
member very well, when a boy, being told by an 








old gunner of two admirals under whom he 
whose practice it was during action to walk the 
deck continually taking the snuff from their 
pockets till their path was strewed with it. One 
(I think Sir Andrew Snape Hammond) had his 
pocket lined with lead, and his determination for 
action was always preceded by a passionate appeal 
to his sedative (for such I believe it was jp. 
tended), and a few preliminary and hasty rounds 
of the deck. J.A.G, 


Queries. 


“THE IRISH COLOURS FOLDED.” 
BY FATHER PETER WALSH, A.D. 1662, 

I should feel much obliged to any of your many 
readers for information where there is a copy of 
Peter Walsh’s Jrish Colours Folded to be seen. 
It was written (says Harris in his account of 
Irish writers) in reply to a tract entitled The Irish 
Colours Displayed, by the Earl of Orrery, and 
published in the year 1662. 

The Irish Colours Displayed is by no means 
scarce; but I have in vain sought to find a copy 
of The Irish Colours Folded in any library I have 
had access to. J annex a letter of Peter Walsh's, 
hitherto unpublished, giving a few particulars 
which convey some notion of the scope of the 
work :— 

“ Letter from Father Peter Walsh to Sir Robert South- 
well at King’s Weston, near Bristol, received 16 July, 

1687 


“ Ss", 


“T have been hitherto your debtor for two kind 
letters ; the former of April the 9th, the latter of May 
25th. But I have been so, because of a strange listless 
disposition of body and mind all that while ; insomuch, 
that from the former date, however, I read continually, 
yet I could never frame myself to write a word of any 
kind or matter till ere yesterday; which I hope and 
pray you will take for a sufficient excuse of my failure 
long, and so much so (as [ believe) contrary to your ex- 
pectations, and surely no less to my own inclination. 

“ However, I neglected not your desires in the former 
concerning either Sir Kenelm Digby's negoceation or ¥ 
Lewis Dives printed papers: But could hear nothing of 
either; no not of the latter, tho’ I went five or six times 
at least to meet with the only Bookseller of London who 
has the choicest collection of all such papers; and when 
1 met with him at last, found he had none of that. Se 
much to your former: Your latter would require a larger 
discourse than I think fit to enter upon till by some good 
luck or other we meet. 

“Only give me leave briefly to say here—1* that not 
only the truth of the thing in itself but the exorbitancy 
of those who charged the Irish with having murdered in 
the beginning of the Rebellion three hundred thousand 
English made me use that comparaison of those kill'd by 
Sylla and Marius within the walls of Rome :—2+, that 
altho’ the number were only that of Gormanstown’s 400, 
yet neither would a small repentance serve in the case, 
nor would not only not an equal number nor even & far 
greater number of poor harmless disarmed country people 
of both sexes and all ages, men women and children, 
promiscuously murdered in several counties by the other 
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side alleviate the guilt of the first aggressors in time of | Is this the last instance in European warfare of 


profound peace :—34, that where I affirm’d the English 
of Ireland in "41 to have been, compared to the Irish 
Natives, but as one to a hundred, I certainly meant the 
English inhabiting abroad in the country, :. e. without 
the walls of cities or other fortified places; for the mur- 
ders, where committed on the first insurrection, were 
only on such. And of such English (for the Scots are 
not counted amongst them) I think still 1 may truly say, 
they were but as one to a hundred of the Irish Natives in 
*41, compre hending in the number of Irish Natives not 
only the more ancient Irish Milesians, but also the old 





English Conquerors or their descendants :—4", that not 
withstanding anything say’d in your letter to the con 


trary, so 1 must always think, that Religion was not the 
true original cause of the Irish Rebellion, but Liberty and 
Property, and shaking off the English yoke: Whereof I 
doubt not to give you plain demonstrations if ever we 
meet; and if we do not, hope to leave them to posterity 
in writing with a full answer to what you object here, 
though you object to it only by way of solving what | 
alledge in my “Trish Colours Folded :—6", that you are 
right in your postscript concerning the quotation out of 
my Lord of Castlehaven’s memoires, I do assure you, that 
variation of the word Liberty for Religion, however it 
happened was no design of mine, nor indeed could | 
since the matter handled in that paragraph, quoted out 
of my hand, requires it should rathe® be Religion than 
liberty, if perhaps liberty be not taken there as a general 
word comprehending even relizion itself: which is all I 
have at the time to say; promising however that, when 
you write next, I hope to be more speedy in answering, 
which I confess i should be to so dear a friend and withal 
so obliging a benefactor. 
“So your ever devot Servant, 
“ PererR WALSH. 

“P.S. When you write next, pray be pleased to send 
me an immediate direction to yourself where you are in 
the country that I may not trouble others with super- 
scribing to you, as I do now Mt Took. Within three 
or four days more I go for my health to North-hall 
waters, where I have been lately, near a fortnight, and so 
wishing you, besides perfect health of body and mind, all 
other happiness, I kiss your hands with much affec- 
tion.”—Carte Papers, Bodleian Library, Oxford, vol: lx x. 


p. 179. 


e 






Joun P. PRENDERGAST. 
Sandy Mount, Dublin. 


ARCHERY versus MuskETRY.—In a curious and 
almost unknown book, The Memoirs of Baron 
Francis Trenck (cousin of the prison-breaker 
groom of the bed-chamber to the Empress Maria- 
Theresa, and colonel of a wild regiment of Pan- 
dours during the Seven Years War), I find a 
mention as late as 1744 of the Bavarians using 
archers in some skirmish near the Rhine. I 
remember Dalgetty’s sardonic laugh at “ bows 
and arrows” when he fell wounded in the High- 
land skirmish (vide Legend of Montrose); but I 
want to know if the German word has been cor- 
rectly rendered by our English translator, a friend 
of the hot-headed baron’s. An old French 
colonel once told me, that at Austerlitz his grena- 
diers were confronted by a clump of Tartar bow- 
men, whom his old “ moustaches ” laughingly nick- 


named “ Les Amours,” from their useless weapons. | I likely to procure information on that subject ? 
i 


the arms of two different civilisations coming into 
contact? Mr. Carlyle, in his too eulogistic life 
of that great robber Frederick the Great, rails at 
the smaller robber Trenck, and twice misquotes 
his extraordinary adventures. 
Water THORNBURY. 
Kine ARTHUR. — 


“In a Welsh poem it is recited that Arthur, after the 


battle of Camlan in Cornwall, was interred in the Abbey 
of Glastonbury before the high altar without any external 
mark. Henry IJ. is said to have visited the Abbey, and 





to have ordered that t [ ibed by the bard should 
be opened.”— Romances and Drolls of t West of Eng- 


land, by Robert Liunt, F.R.S., p- « 


Can any of your r r correspondents in- 
form me what poem the above refers to 


RN. W. 





The Height, Bolton. 

lhe death of King Arthur is 1 1 by the following 
bards: Liywarch Hen, Merlin, Taliesin, Aneurin, and 
Golyddan. | 

BANISTERS oF Mrippix, Satop.—Is there any 
trace or acc of the family of Banister, or 
Banistre, of Middle, co, Salop, stewards of Staf- 
ford Duke of ir ne of whom he 
inst Richard LIL. ? 


T. EE. WINnIneTon, 








< 


CampsHEAD, frequently spelled Aemshed, is a 
term applied to the r ised wooden fences which 
separate the banks from the bed of a river. What 
is the derivation ¢ ne 1g of this word? Does 


it come fron ¢ Ww, Wilc! l 





3 plied to the crest 
of a cock ; and also appears in “ combing,” applied 
to the raised edge of a ship's hatchway, and from 
the A.-S. sled, a separation? If so, campshead 


would appear to mean a raised separation, which 


it in fact is. J.L. C, 


RIED. — Can any 

any account of 
Bern during his 
9 to 1710? This 
teem by the Duke of 
1d the duke’s service as 
- In the year 1709 


readers of 
Christopher 
residence 

individual 
Albemarle, 


+ 
re TLiho 
rentnol 














Christopher de Graffenried, who was a member 
cf the Council of Two Hundred at Bern, was 
naturalised by Queen Anne, and was presented 
with the freedom of the ¢ ndon. He and 
a Captain F. L. Michel t ained a grant of 





a large tract of land in vince of Carolina 
engaging to settle upon it 650 Palatines. They 
sailed from Neweastle-upon-Tyne on July 21, 


1710, and arrived in Carolina at the end of Sep- 
tember. 

Christopher de Graffenried was pr sented to 
the Royal Society of Sciences when in England. 
What society could that have been, and where am 
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Are there any records extant mentioning 1500 Does this mean that he originated the ‘mound? 


or any number of Swiss who emigrated to Caro- 
lina about 1710? 

I shall be extremely obliged to anyone who can 
give me any information, or where I am likely to 
procure it, concerning the above Christopher de 
Graffenried during his stay in England. 

H. A. BAINBRIDGE. 

24, Russell Road, Kensington. 

Frytanp Reerent: Socrety ror Buryine 
Bopres.—Can any of your readers favour me with 
information os the following questions ?— 

1. Was the Finland regiment which fought at 
the Boyne composed of Finns? 


the authority of Story. It formed one of the four 
Danish regiments which served in Ireland on the 
side of William III. The Finns of the present 
day are anxious for information on the subject. 

2. Is there any society in England for the burn- 
ing in place of the interring of dead bodies ? Such 


a society has been started in Russia, and its mem- | V b ans 
| lished by the Dilettanti Society some years ago. 


bers have heard that three societies of a like kind 


exist here, and would be glad to obtain their | C L 
| engraving which represents the caduceus. The 
| serpents, it will be seen, are tied together in a 


W. R.S. R. 


Harvest Moon.—Although rather late in the 
year, I should be glad of any information or popular 


Transactions. 


sayings and superstitions connected with the har- | 


A. 5. 


Tae Latiy Lanevacr.—Can any of your nu- 
merous correspondents refer me to any work on 
the French or English languages showing the 
gradual change or declension of the Latin lan- 
guage into the modern dialect, and the violation 


vest moon. 


of the grammatical rules previously governing the | 


Lex. 
THE Prerstan Cran.—In Davenant's 


same ? 
LaAsIs: 


splendid tragedy of the Cruel Brother, 1630, the 
following lines occur, and it would be very obliging | 


if any of your learned correspondents could throw 


light on the meaning of “ Lhasis”’ and the “ Per- | 


sian Crab” :— 
« Here, my shegoat. These men are full and fresh ; 
But if they cannot tire ye out, I will 
Procure ye some of larger thighs, that feed 
On th’ unctuous Lhasis and the Persian Crab.” 
“The excrements and mere defects of nature 
Shall be reduced to ornaments in me. 


A Pallas hewn in an entire carbuncle, 
Encircled with a mote that flows with Lhasis.” 
Martsoroven Cottece.—There is a curious 
and lofty mound, half hidden by trees, in the 
grounds of Marlborough College. The following 
passage from Gibson’s Camden evidently refers 
to it: — 


# brass coins found in shaping the Mount, now belong- 
ing to the Duke of Somerset, which was contrived out of 
the keep of the castle.” 





| Ailesbury, and I remember it as a 


Lord Macaulay | 
speaks of it as a Finnish regiment, apparently on | 


| fore 


invected ; sinister, three fleurs-de-lys parted by @ 


The gg has since passed to the Marquis of 
magnificent 


inn during the old coaching days. AH 


Mrrza VANANTETZIE.— Will Mr. Hypz Crarge 
kindly inform us where the curious little book of 
Mirza Vanantetzie is to be procured, and at what 
price ? F. M. 8. 

“ Nopvus Hercuris: Nopus Hercutanevs,”— 
This knot, mentioned by Macrobius, Pliny, Seneca, 
Festus, and others, appears to have been the knot 
known to our sailors as the “ reef-knot.” The 
first-named writer, alluding to the serpents en- 
twined about the caduceus, makes the following 
statement : — 

“ Hi dracones parte media voluminis sui invicem nodo 
quem vocant Herculis obligantur.”—Saturn., lib. i. 19, 16. 

A silver statue of Mercury was found in France, 
I think at or near Arles. This statue had in its 
hand a caduceus, and was engraved in one of the 
volumes upon the Remains of Ancient Art, pub- 


I enclose you a tracing of that portion of the 
knot. This knot is certainly a “ reef-knot.” The 


hair of the Apollo, from the Giustiniani Palace 
(now fortunately in the British Museum), is tied 


| over the forehead in a similar knot, forming the 


xd punBos, xpwBbAos, OY cxoprios. The curls which 
— from the mass of hair on each side the 

ead of this refined and beautiful head, and 
which are arranged somewhat after the fashion 
of the French créche-cwur, are deserving of notice. 
They may perhaps be the xpoxdrra. To return to 
Mercury, he appears to have had some of the 
attributes of the Egyptian Thot or Thoth—the 
emblem of the latter is said to have been the 
winged discus. Can any relation be traced be- 
tween this winged discus of Thoth and the 
petasus or winged hat or cap of Mercury? N. 


ScatEs aNp Weteuts.—I have a box with a 
small pair of scales, and instead of the usual 
weights a series of coin-like pieces of brass marked 


| as follows :—3i. 12s., 36s., 27s., 21s., 20s. 6d, 18s., 


10s. 5d., 98., 6s. Od., 5s. 3d., 5s. The date, 1772, 
is stamped on some of them, and the weight in 
grains and pennyweights. What were these .* 

; P. %. 


MS. Srermons.—I should be glad if any of your 
Irish readers can assist me in identifying a MS. 
volume of sermons which has recently come into 
my possession. The volume came, as the ‘first 


| leaf informs me, “Ex codicibus Thome Jones, 


Domini anno 1690.” A mutilated seal bears, so 
far as I can make it out: Per pale dexter, a cal- 
vary cross floriated or furcated within a bordure 
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bar ermine (?). 
memorandum : — 
« My own turns to preach at Colraine are June the 1*, 


Avgust $4, October the 5, December 7%, Febr. 8", and | 


April the 11", Mr Boyd of Loghgeels, July 20", Septem- 
ber 21, 9¥er 254, January 25%, March y* 29%,” 

It may assist if I state my own conviction (not 
without some experience) that the sermons, and 
the note which I have transcribed, are in the 
handwriting of Thomas Wilson, afterwards Bishop 
of Sodor and Man, and therefore that these are 
early sermons of his preached probably, from the 
dates, in 1690. But what was his connection 
with Coleraine at that time? Was Lord Strange, 
whose tutor he was, in Ireland at that date ? 

22, Westbourne Square. Wu. Denton. 

Srernnotp anD Horkrixs.—In a copy of “ The 
Whole Book uf Psalms, collected into English 
Meter by Thomas Sternhold, John Hopkins, and 
others,” printed by Field, of Cambridge, 1666, I 
find the Psalms done by these several versifiers 
appropriate 2d by means of their initials; and per- 
haps it may interest others as well as myself to 
see how they are distributed. For instance: to 
the 22nd inclusive, T. S. for Sternhold appears ; 
23 has W. W., and a second veuian has T. S.; 
=. H.; 25, 26, T. S.; 27 J. H.; 28, 29, T. 

| $1, J. H.:; 32 4 - S.; 33, J. H. ; 3 T.S 
36, J. H.; 37, W. W. 38, 39, 40, H.; 41, T.S.; 
42. J. EL: 43, 44, T. S.: 45, 46, 47, 48, at HL: 
50, W. W.; a sec he version by J.H.; 51, W. W. 
and asecond version by J. H.; 52, J. IL; 53, T.S.; 
54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, GO, 61, 62,J.H.; 63, T.S.; 
64, 65, a. H. ; 66, T. S.; ey, 7. H.: 68, T. S.; 
69, 70, 71 z H.; 73, T. S.; 74 to 100 inclu- 
sive J.H., author of the fine ver- 
sion — 





beaee 


he being the 


“ All people that on earth do dwell,” 
as well as of a second version beginning — 

“In God the Lord be glad and light.” 
101, 102, N.; 103, T.S.; 104, W. K.; 105, 106, 
N.; 107, W. K.; 108, J. H.; 109, 110, 111, N.; 
112, 113, W. K.; 114, W. W.; 115, 116, 117, 
118, N.; 119, W. W.; 120, T. S.; 121, W. W.:; 
122,W. K.; 123, T.S.; 124, W. W.; 125, W.K. ; 
another map by R. W. 126, 127 W. W.; 128, 
T.S.; 129, 130; W.We: 131, 132, M.: 133, 
134, W. wy 35, 136, N.; sncthes version of 
136 by T.C.; 37, W. W.; 138, 139, 140, 141, 
142, 143, 144, 145, N.; 146, J. H.; 147, N.; 148, 
J.H.; 149, 150, N. 

From this record it will be seen that Sternhold 

- Hopkins had considerable help in their un- 
lertaking. May I inquire who were the scholars 
represented by the other ae pgp we We 

, R.K., T.C, , M., R. 5 we ey and D. Cox 
res seslieste O. T. D. 

LN. is Thomas Norton ; W. W., William Whittingham, 

Dean of Durham : ; W.K., William Kethe; T.C., Thomas 


Churchyard; M., John Mardley; R. W., Robert Wisdom ; 


At the end of the volume is this | T. B., Thomas Bastard. Consult “N. & Q.” 1* Ser. x. 


| 366 ; 34 Ser, ii. 88; viii. 395.) 


} minutes. 


Ancient Watcu.—In the Minute Book of the 
Society of Antiquaries (date Feb. 18, 1741) is the 
following entry :— 

“A gentleman sent an old striking watch—the outside 
case pierced through, and over the dyal plate, so as to see 
the hour without a crystal, The wheels were of steel.” 

A drawing of the face is also entered on the 
There are two circles of hour figures ; 
the outer from 1 to 12 in Roman characters, the 
inner from 13 to 24 in Arabic numerals, and out- 
side all is the following inscription in Roman 
capital letters :— 

“M. Niklas * Planke * Klene * Urmaker. * in * Lu- 
beck * 1514.” 

I should be glad to know if this watch is still 
in existence, and if any of the readers of “ N.& Q.” 


| have ever seen, heard, or know anything of it; 





and if so, where and in whose possession it now 
is. Ocravius MorGan, 
The Friars, Newport, Monmouthshire. 


Replics. 
BARBAROUS DEATH-BED CUSTOM. 
(4% S. viii. 66, 151.) 

There is a well-known article of popular belief 
in some districts, particularly in the eastern coun- 
ties, that the presence of game-feathers in a 
feather-bed will prolong ,the agonies of death. 
There is a curious paper on this — by Mr. 
Abert Way in “N. & Q.” 158. vy. 413 

The same idea is entertained in some "parts of 
Yorkshire with regard to pigeons’ feathers, and 
in Cumberland respecting those of the turkey. 
The objection to game-feathers is widely preva- 
lent, occurring in Derbyshire and in several parts 
of Wales; and I hardly think that the supersti- 
tion can be explained on the utilitarian theory 
propounded by the writer in The Atheneum: 
“that none of these feathers are fit for use, being 
too hard and sharp in the burrel.” 

“Tt is impossible,’ according to Grose, ‘ for a person to 
die while resting on a pillow stuffed with the feathers of 
a dove; but he will struggle with death in the most 
exquisite torture. The pillows of dying persons are, 
therefore, taken away,’ says he,‘ when they appear in 

great agonies, lest they may have pigeons’ feathers in 
them.’ A more ridiculous or degrading superstition can 
scarcely be imagined ; and as to the removal of the pillow 
from under the head of a dying person, it is almost 
always followed by suffocation. Nurses when they are 
not carefully watched will snatch this support away sud- 
denly, to accelerate the result and save trouble.”—A 
Provincial Glossary, &c., by Francis Grose, Esq., F.A.S., 
“ Superstitions,” p. 69; London, 1787. 

The British Apollo very properly characterises 
this as “‘ an old woman’s story,” and adds :— 

“ But the scent of pigeons’ feathers is so strong, that 
they are not fit to make beds with, insomuch that the 
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} 
offence of their smell may be said (like other strong 


stnells) to revive anybody dying, and if troubled with 
hysteric fits. But as common practice, by reason of 
the nauseousness of the smell, has introduced a disuse of 
pigeons’ feathers to make beds, so no experience doth or 
hath given us any example of the reality.” 

* «In the Isle of Man,’ observes Train ( Hist. and Statis. 
Ace., vol. ii. P 136), ‘when a person dies, the corpse is 
laid on what is called a straightening-board; a trencher 
with salt in it, and a lighted candle, are placed on the 
breast; and the bed, on which the straichtening-board 
bearing the corpse rests, is generally strewed with strong- 
scented flowers.’ In some places abroad, it is customary 
to set out the departed person’s toilette, and go through 
many of the same forms which he or she observed in life. 
In the islands of Madeira they are in the habit of closing 
the chamber during a twelvemonth after the event.”— 
Popular Antiquities of Great Britain, &c., edited by J. 
Brand, F.S.A., with Additions by W. Carew Hazlitt, 
ii. 212 ; London, 1870. 


11, Eccleston Square, S.W. CHARLES VIVIAN. 





MONTALT AND DE MONTE ALTO. 
93, 172.) 

In enumerating the different ways in which 
the names of the descendants of the Norman race 
of De Monte Alto have in modern times been 
corrupted, the writer of the article (p. 172) has 
overlooked the existence of the family in Scot- 
land, where a branch of the old barons settled at 
a very early period of history. It is historically 
proved that in August, 1281, Sir Bernard de Monte 
Alto, the Abbot of Balmerino, the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Menteith, and other noble and knightly 
ee accompanied Margaret Princess of Scot- 
and from Scotland to Norway to espouse Eric IL, 
King of Norway, who had succeeded his father 
in 1280. 

After the royal espousals the abbot, Sir Ber- 
nard de Monte Alto, and many other persons, 
were drowned upon their return home—the vessel 
having foundered between Bergen or Drontheim, 
and the very ancient town or village of Abborde- 
boir, so called in 580,* subsequently known as 
Aberdour. It has been conjectured it was this 
shipwreck and loss of life that gave rise to the 
fine old Scotch ballad of “Sir Patrick Spens.” + 

This Bernard was probably a son of Michael 
de Monte Alto, who, Nisbet informs us in his He- 
raldry (i. 224, Edinburgh, 1722), was with Philip 
de Melgedrum ( Meldrum) named as one of the Jus- 
ticiaries of Scotland in the year 1252, in a “ per- 
ambulation of the lands of Cleish in the county 
of Fife.” At the date of Nisbet’s book, this deed 
was in possession of Lindsey of Dowhill. “There 
were,” Nisbet adds, “several families of this 


ee att oF 
(4" S. vi. 27, 


* See Book of Deer, published by the Spalding Club. 
Aberdour is situated at the entrance of the Moray Firth. 

+ There is a long and elaborate argument on the sub- 
ject of the shipwreck prefixed to the ballad in Mr. Maid- 
ment’s Scotish Ballads and Songs, historital and tradi- 
tionary, crown 8vo (Paterson, Edinburgh, 1868), p. 26. 








name, as Mowats of Balquhollie, Aberdeenshire, 
who carried—Argent, a lion rampant sable, lan- 
gued and armed, gules.” 

From the Balquhollie family Sir Alexander 
Mowat, of Ingilstoun, Bart., came. He bore— 
Argent, a lion rampant sable, armed gules, within 
a border of the second. His crest was an oak 
tree, growing out of a rock proper. Motto: “Monte 
alto.”” The baronetcy was conferred by Charles II, 
in 1664: and when Beatson issued the third edi- 
tion of his useful Polktical Index in 1806 it was 
still existing. 

In a MS. volume of Coats of Arms, compiled 
from the Lyon Records by the venerable Scotish 
antiquary and ceutenarian Robert Mylne, about 
the year 1690, or a few years afterwards, Sir 
Roger Mouat, of Ingliston, Bart., is represented as 
in possession of Ingliston, and as “descended of 
Balquhollie.” He bore the lion rampant, with 
the badge of Nova Scotia: the crest and motto 
the same as above. 

When the Ingliston Mouats, or Mowats, be- 
came extinct (if they really are so) has not been 
ascertained, neither is it known whether the 
baronetcy has ceased to exist. As Nova Scotia 
titles were generally destined in the patent to 
heirs male whatsoever, it is probable that the 
Ingliston baronetcy is not an exception to the usual 
limitation. If so, this would carry the honours 
to any male collateral heir, however remote, upon 
the failure of the heirs male of the body of the 
original patentee. 

The Mowats (sometimes spelt? Mouat) long 
flourished as landed proprietors in Scotland as 
lairds of Garth in Zetland, and probably exist 
still in that remote part of Her Majesty's do- 
minions, as their name occurs in certain judicial 
proceedings some forty years since, showing that 
the estate of Garth was then in possession of 
William Mowat, Esq. In the beautiful volume 
entitled Art Rambles in Shetland, 1869, the name 
of Robert Mowat, Esq., of Tow, Conningsburgh, 
will be found. There are numerous persons of 
the name in Scotland. J. M. 





SEGDOUNE, SEGGIDUN, ETC. 
(4" S. vii. 396, 499; viii. 77, 175, 312.) 

Mr. Cuaryock’s reply presents in an oblique 
view the matter in dispute. The name Dundee, 
formerly “ Dund or Dunde,” was derived medi- 
ately, not immediately, from Sanscrit dund, a rock 
or cliff, the town having been originally built 
round the base of a high rock, on the top of which 
stood an ancient fortress. Finding in another part 
of Scotland the same name, accompanied with the 
same physical character, I was led to conclude that 
dund must have been a word transmitted from the 
Sanscrit to the Gothic, or to this from some dia- 


| lect nearly related to the former, from which on 
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good grounds it is believed the Greek, the Gothic, 
and Slavonic are descended, and that, although 
the word has now apparently disappeared,* the 
ancient Gothic dialect must also have had dund 
(as it certainly has tdun) with the significance in- 
dicated. To this Mr. Cuarnock by implication 
suggested that no such term is to be found in the 
Sanscrit, and when instructed to consult a quarto 
yolume of Etymons printed in 1826 by Messrs. 
Oliver & Boyd (who as publishers could not be 
supposed to be concerned with the authorship) he 
replies “ Messrs. Oliver & Boyd may derive Dundee 
from the Sanscrit, but I do not think that any 
scholar will confirm such a derivation,” which, to 
say the least, is sufliciently wide of the purpose. 
The author of the “quarto volume” was “the 
late John Thomson, M.R.I. and A.S., private secre- 
tary to the Marquis of Hastings in India.” The 
question is this gentleman’s veracity. 
yent the word dund? I think not. 

ship is hardly to be impugned. 
the Tay in the form of “ Taus.”+ Denuded of its 
Latin terminal we have 7a (containing Norse 4, 





His scholar- 





The utility of the Indices to “N. & Q.” is again 
exemplified by this query, the subject of which 
has already been discussed in “ N. & Q.” ut supra. 
Nevertheless I shall perhaps gratify your corre- 
spondent by some additional information derived 
from Rosweidus, De Vitis Patrum, which Mr. 
Leckie pronounces to be the most interesting of 
books. 

Rosweidus uses the version of J. Billius, who 


| maintains it was written by Joannes Damascenus 


notwithstanding that he (Billius) had found it in 
a MS. attributed to Johannes Sinaita. 

“ Exstat et alia antiqua versio, quam volunt esse pro- 
curatam a Georgio Trapezuntio. Ljus nomine editur in 


| editione Damasceni anno mMpXLvu1. Mihi videtur vetus 


Did he in- | 
versionem paululum contraxit. Magis contraxit Petrus 


Tacitus mentions | 


water, a river), with which compare Lochta in 


Sweden in relation to our own Loch Tay. Your 
correspondent is pleased to affirm that “ quite 90 
per cent. of the river names of Europe are of Keltic 
origin,” and that these “are to be met with even 
in Scandinavia and Russia.” Idoubt this. I de- 
cline to accept Mr. Caarnock’s dictum as to 
what is and what is not Keltic. If he has any 


fact to offer in evidence, let it be adduced ; if not, 


let him at least refrain from dogmatism in regard 
toa matter in which it is not to be supposed he 
can be better informed than other people. The 
Celticism of the dialects by which he pretends to 
measure Celticism has been reasonably doubted ; 
if therefore any real progress is to be made, the 
touchstone must be found on which the test itself 
is to be tried. I shall not trouble Mr. CHARNOCK 
to prove that a very large number of places de- 
rive their names from the water—a fact patent to 
the most superficial observer ; but all topographical 
names are not thence derived, nor are all names 
80 derived to be accepted as “ Keltic,” teste Niths- 
dale, Yarmouth, Cockermouth, Usan, Ayr, Dun- 
vegan, Xc., all which I am prepared to show are 
pure Norse, or, if Mr. Cuarnocx likes it better, 
“ Norsk.” J. Cr. R. 
EASTERN ROMANCE OF BARLAAM AND 
JOSAPHAT. 
(1* S. iii. 185, 278, 396; 4% S. viii. 303.) 

“TI should be much obliged to any one who would 
kindly give me a summary bibliographical account of 
this Eastern romance. I am far from any library, and 
have not even Dur lop’s History of Fiction within reach,” 








* I mention this with a reservation. 
+ Orcas or Dunnet Head, by Diodorus Siculus (both 
names of Gothic structure), Pinkerton says is the very 
frst mention of any place in Scotland by any writer. 





| translatio multo antiquior Trapezuntio . . 


| 
sovere 


Ea translatione 
usus est Vincentiusin Speculo Historiali. 

“ Habes totam hance vitam et historiam (Barlaam et 
Josaphat) apud Vincentium [ Bellovacensem] in Spec. 
Histor. lib. xv. per capita LXtv, distinctam, qui antiquam 


Comestor] in Catalogo Sanctorum, lib. x. cap. exiv. 
Habes integram ex antiqua versione in Vitis Patrum 
ex Coloniensi editione et apud Lipomannum, tom. v. 
1581].” 

In the Bodleian are two later editions, 8vo, 
Colon. 1593, Anty. 1602. 

“ De historia hac placet illustrissimi Cardinalis Bellar- 
mini judicium qui libro De Script. Eccles. in Jo. Damas- 
ceno ita disquirit: Dubitatio existit an hc narratio sit 
vera historia, an potius conficta ad erudiendos nobiles 
adolescentes, qualis est Vita Cyri apud Xenophontem.” 


| 
L 


After having given the principal story of Josa- 
phat and Barlaam, which is very much abridged 
by Nieremberg, De Arte Voluntatis, p. 537, Dunlop 
observes :— 

“The romance is interspersed with many beautiful 
parables and apologues, most of which bear evident marks 
of Oriental origin. . . . In order to inculcate the wisdom 
of laying up treasures in heaven, we are told that a certain 
state observed the custom of choosing a foreigner for its 
king, and after allowing him to pass a certain time in all 
imaginable delights, drove him, by a general insurrection, 
into a remote and desert island. One of these monarchs, 
learning how frail was the tenure by which he held the 
ignty, instead of consuming his time, like his pre- 
decessors, on feasts and carousals, employed himself in 
amassing heaps of gold and silver and precious stones, 
which he transmitted to the island to which he expected 
to be conveyed. Thither (when the period of banishment 
at length arrived) he betook himself without pain or 
reluctance, and while he saw his foolish predecessors 
perishing with want, he passed the remainder of his days 









in joy and abundance. 

About thirty years ago I heard this apologue 
most appropriately introduced and spiritualised in 
his sermon by a clergyman, now a dignitary of 
the diocese in which he resides. For modern 
versions see “ N, & Q.” wt supra. 

BrsrroTurcarR. CHETHAM. 


The literary history of the well-known romance 
usually attributed to S. John of Damascus is not 
a little curious. The bibliographical details which 
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Q. Q. desires are given by Brunet (art. “ Joannes 
Damascenes”) with perhaps as much detail as he 
will care for. I add here the title of a book which 
also contains this story: Idea delli Prencipi Ana- 
coreti del dottcre Bartolomeo Dionigi Gvicciardi. 
In Modena, 1674. (See p. 417.) 

The most curious circumstance connected with 
Barlaam and Josaphat is one which Dr. Max 
Miiller has detailed for English readers in the 
Contemporary Review (vol. xiv. p. 573.) It is 
there conclusively shown that the leading inci- 
dents of the life of Josaphat are identical with 
those narrated of Buddha in the Lalita Vistara. 
And, indeed, no one having the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the traditional biography of Sakyamuni 
could fail to be struck with the remarkable paral- 
lelism of the two histories. The coincidence was 
first noticed by M. Laborlaye, but Dr. Felix Lieb- 
recht, whose mastery over this ground of litera- 
ture is so well known, has devoted an article in 
the Jahrbuch fiir roman. und engl. Litteratur (ii. 
314, 1860) to “Die Quellen des Barlaam und 
Josaphat.”* It is not a little strange to find the 
founder of the Buddhist faith a saint of the Ro- 
man church. Yet we must admit with Miiller, 
that if his biographers are to be believed, “ few 
saints have a better claim to the title than 
Buddha.” 

Wrruam E. A. Axon, M.R.S.L. F.S.S. 


4, Victoria Terrace, Rusholme. 


to. 


“¢ Prise.” —This word (p. 305) is, I believe, in 
general use with mechanics. It is not an acknow- 
ledged English word, but merely, as I have 
always considered, a corruption of upraise. Thus: 
Upraise, "praise, ‘prise, prise. So to raise up any- 
thing with a lever is called to prise it. F.C. H. 
To prize, or prise, according to Webster, is to 
raise by lever power. Its derivation he pronounces 
doubtful. In America it is used substantively 
for the lever itself. Jamieson, in his Scottish Dic- 
tionary, traces the word to the French presser, to 
force. The expression is a common one in Scotland. | 
With reference to the “ miller’s lift,” the writer 
has not been able to find any information. But 
is it not possible that the phrase may appro- 
priately express the similarity of action between 
the pull upwards on the lever handle and that of 
the miller in lifting his sack ? B. 


Joun Grasset (4" S. viii. 46, 116, 193, 250, 
288.)—Brzo says that knab means “ a little laird 
or portioner,” from which he deduces the descent 
of the “ Laird of Macnab.” Portioners, I believe, 
were not reckoned as of the degree of gentlemen, 
without which no man anciently was allowed to 





* Dr. Liebrecht has also published a German version of 
the work of John of Damascus. 
Record, ii, 748. 


See Triibner’s Literary 





| Niddry. 





bear arms. 
supporters. 


The lairds of Macnab had arms and 
Perhaps B1LBo can explain this. 
A. 8.8, 


The Albany. 


Iam enabled to give your correspondent Y.S. M, 


| the information she desires. John Glassels, the ma- 


ternal grandfather of the present Duke of Argyle, 
occupied—not to particularise it too closely—a 
very lowly position indeed in the social scale; and 
Iam not sure whether he personally ever emerged 
from its obscurity. The fortune inherited by his 
daughter was acquired in the West Indies by an 
uncle of his, a doctor, and the purchaser of Long 
Miss Glassels at an early age was taken 
up by a lady, wife of an old Jamaica friend of 
Dr. Glassels, and in due time sent by her to Mrs, 
Grant of Laggan to receive an education befitting 
her fortunes. It was at the same lady’s house 
she made the acquaintance of Lord John Camp- 


| bell, and I rather think must have been married 


out of the house; but it is a long time since I 
heard the story, and my informants are all dead. 
The young couple began housekeeping ‘in a small 
villa still standing I believe, though surrounded 
by shipbuilding yards, on the south side of the 
Clyde, near Govan, called “ Heathery Ha’!” 

BIRRELINA, 

Western Club, Glasgow. 


Sampters (4* S., vi. vii. passim; viii. 176,248.) 
A gentleman in Preston has a very beautiful piece 
of work of sampler kind with a small mirror in 
the middle. It is said to be of Charles L.’s time, 
and the style of work has every appearance of its 
being of that date. Ido not at all think samplers 
have “gone out” to anything like the extent 
some of your correspondents think. I have one 
of 1759, but at that date they are not uncommon, 
and I shall not trouble your columns with a copy 
of the verses on it. Large Berlin wool Scripture 
and other “‘ pieces” are beginning to supplant them 
among rather older girls, and therefore there is 
perhaps less inclination to honour a mere sampler 
with a frame and glass; but there are quite sam- 
plers and sampler workers enough “to last our 


day.” PP. 


Earry Cannon (4 S. viii. 283.) —Mr. BouTeLt 
speaks of the “‘ Museum of the Royal Arsenal at 
Woolwich.” I am told there is no museum in the 
Arsenal, I was an applicant for admission there 
a twelvemonth ago, and received that answer; 
having then applied, by letter, to the War Office, 
I still failed to obtain a “permit.” The “ Ro- 
tunda,” where his early cannon are deposited, is 
on Woolwich Common, over a mile distant from 
the Arsenal. I assume that all the “ curiosities 
appertaining to the Arsenal are deposited, re- 
putedly, in the Rotunda by the Artillery Barracks 
but remain sceptical. A. H 
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Acarp, Acar, Eear (4* S. viii. 298.)—This 
name is common in the Isle of Axholme. 
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Of these, and of the inscription on glass which 


The | I gave, having the word Cristus over the head of 


tradition is that the ancestors of the present Egars | our Saviour, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
came over from Flanders at the time when Sir | 


Cornelins Vermuyden drained that district. The 


truth of the story is confirmed by a list of the | 
some modern theory concealed beneath the query, 


participants, as they were called, occurring ina 
manuscript narrative of the drainage, dating from 
the eally years of the last century. There among 
the French names I find Eghard, or Egar. It is 
worth remarking that fifty years ago the name 
was cmmonly pronounced as if spelt Ghur. The 
modem tendency to make our dialect like unto 
that moken by assistants in West-end drapery 
establshments has of late years introduced a more 
refinec sound. 
before the Isle of Axholme drainage. 
names headed “ Liberi tenentes Com. Linc. 1561.” 
(Lanal. MS. v. fol. 54), we find Anthonius Egar. 
He was a yeoman residing at Fleet in the parts of 
Holland. EpwAkp PEacock,. 


INSCRIPTION CONTAINING THE Worp “ CuriIs- 


There were Egars in Lincolnshire | 
In a list of | 


| culta novalia.” 


tus’ (4° S. viié. 108, 173, 294.) -—I own I am | 


greally surprised at the summary conclusion laid 
dow: by T. that because the instances adduced 
whee the word Christus appears in full length 
have nothing by which their date can be fixed, 
“no instance has, consequently, yet been adduced 
of the word Christus written at full length in in- 
scrittions of the first three centuries.” Few readers, 
I think, will see how to justify this “ conse- 
queitly.” The only attempt made to establish it 
is, that the cemetery from which the instances I 


adduced were taken, that of St. Priscilla, “also | 


cortains inscriptions of a late period.” Grant that 
itdoes; but does it then at once follow that these 
instances must go for nothing? Is there not the 
geatest probability that they were all of the first 
taree centuries? T. quietly passes over my two 
examples of martyrs : — 

“ Marcella, et Christi martyres 

ccccec..” 
“ Ruffinus, et Christi martyres 
cL. martyres Christi.” 

Is it likely that martyrs were deposited here 
fter the third century ? with crown and two palms 
too? But the other instances I gave are not to 
be dismissed in the summary fashion of T. One 


was a sepulchral fragment, in which the name of | 


Christ occurs twice in full, though I quoted only 


one line in which it appears : — 


Bene servare fide conscia 
Christo 


Auxilium Christi casta probatur 
ab : 7 

Urbica 

Qu vixit 
Ann. xxxy. 


Depos.” 


they were of Antenicene date, any more than of the 
thousands of other figures and inscriptions in the 
Catacombs. To sweep them all off to favour 


is, to say the least, quite at variance with honest 
and Christian antiquarian research. F. C. H. 


WARKLAND (4" S, viii. 205, 292.) — This word 


has a different meaning from those already given. 
Wark = building. Warkland would signify build- 


| ing-land, or land advantageous for building pur- 


poses. THomas RATCLIFFE. 
Called also Warland, the same as warrectum, 
wareccum, or varectum, is land that has been ne- 
glected or long untilled. Sir Edward Coke says 
(Institutes, bk. 11. ch. i.), it “doth signify fallow ; 
but in truth the word is vervactum, terra novalis 
seu requieta, qui alternis annis requiescat, tam 
See also Blount’s Law Dict., and 
E. V. 
“A Carrion Crow sat on AN Oak” (4" S, 
viii. 296.)—There is another version of the sub- 
joined once popular old song in Grose’s Olio. It is 
believed to contain sundry covert political allu- 
sions applicable to the time of the Restoration, 
when it was written. The carrion crow is thought 
to be Charles II. in his Boscobel refuge, in the 
guise of a voracious bird, who made the Puritan 
clergy disgorge their benefices. The devotions 
of the little pigs indicate the religion of the de- 
funct maternal sow. The cloak on which the 
tailor is at work is the Genevan gown, and the 
spoon probably refers to the spatula which receives 
the wafer in the sacrament of the eucharist :— 


Du Cange, sub voc. 


“ The Carrion Crow, 
“The carrion crow he sat upon an oak, 
And he spied an old tailor a cutting out a cloak. 
Heigho! the carrion crow. 
The carrion crow he began for to rave, 
And he called the tailor a lousy knave! 
Heigho! the carrion crow. 
* Wife, go fetch me my arrow and my bow, 
I'll have a shot at that carrion crow.’ 
Heigho! the carrion crow. 
The tailor he shot, and he missed his mark, 
But he shot the old sow through the heart. 
Heigho! the carrion crow. 
‘Wife, go fetch me some treacle in a spoon, 
For the old sow’s in a terrible swoon.’ 
Heigho! the carrion crow. 
The old sow died, and the bells they did toll, 
And the little pigs prayed for the old sow’s soul! 
Heigho! the carrion crow. 
‘ Never mind,’ said the tailor, * I don’t care a flea, 
There'll be black puddings, souse, and chitterlings for 
me.’ ‘ 
Heigho! the carrion crow.” 


Grose’s last couplet runs thus :— 
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«“* Zooks!’ quoth the tailor, ‘I don’t care a louse, 
For we shall have black puddings, chitterlings, and 


” 


souse.’ . 
HI, A. KENNEDY. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. ° 


This ancient song is reprinted in Ballads and | 


Songs of the English Peasantry, p. 202, where it is 
explained as a political allegory, but with little 
a I have it in the form of a catch, as 
ollows :— 
“ An old carrion crow sat upon an oak, 
Fol de dol de dol de dol de dairie 0! 
An old carrion crow sat upon an oak 
Watching a cobbler at his work, 
Crving kauk! kauk! that old carrion crow, 
Crying kauk! kauk! fol de dol,” &c. 


The tune is an admirable one, which I have | 
not heard sung to any other song, and which I | 


W. F. (2.) 


viii. 166, 229.)—The 
known is the celebrated 


should much like to see. 


Hesrew MSS. (4 §S, 
earliest Hebrew MS. 


Samaritan Pentateuch preserved in the Kinsha | 


or synagogue at Nablous. 


It is believed by the | 


Jews to have been written anno mundi 2813 by | 


Abishua, the great-grandson of Aaron, and is ex- 
hibited yearly on the Day of Atonement. An ac- 
count of it will be found in the Art Journal for 
March, 1868, written by a lady who saw it there 
in 1856. In the Fundgruben des Orients there is 
a more learned essay upon the subject, and Mr. 
Deutsch, I believe, has also given a note of it. 
An application to that gentleman would, no doubt, 
furnish every satisfactory information to J. N. 
James Bony. 


‘OystermMovta Cuurcu: Aranic NvuMERALS 
(4** S. vii. 282, 375.)—In the bowl of the stone 
font in Oystermouth church, South Wales, I some 
years ago saw scratched “R. T. 1251.” Some 

toman tessellated pavement is preserved on one 
of the walls of the church, which has a few Nor- 
man remains. In the north porch there is a fine 
example of a holy-water stoup gracefully deco- 
rated with seaweed. WwW. & & 


Srrotner (4 §,. viii. 285.)—There are also 
Easter and Wester Anstruther, co. Fife, and 
Westruther, co. Berwick. 





Britisn Orcurps (4 S. viii. 222, 275.) The 
most complete work I know on orchids was written 
by and published for the late Mr. Bateman of 
ereatles Hall, Staffordshire. There were, | 
| believe, only forty copies (folio) printed for pri- 
vate friends. The plates are exceedingly beay- 
tiful._ If [remember rightly, the date of the book 
was about 1825. JuNII Nzpos, 





Weerers (4 §, vii. 257.)—A_ correspondent 
asks what weepers are. I have heard the broad 
hemmed cambric cuffs on the sleeves of widows 
and ladies in deep mourning so called. I think 
I have seen in prints of solemn ancient funerals 
| the same sort of cuff on men’s sleeves, but I can- 
not give an instance. |e 2 

{ The judges in Westminster Hall, as also many of the 
clergy, preserve the old custom of wearing white muslin 
cuffs when in mourning. } 


DoGs BURIED AT THE FEET OF BrsHops (4* §, 
viii. 222, 290.)—I think that if any one will read 
from the ninth to the end of the eleventh verse 
of Isaiah, lvi., he will very likely come to the 
conclusion that the prophet, whén comparing the 
‘pastors’ to dogs, meant anything rather than 
“to signify the duties of fidelity and vigilance.” 


| Nor do I believe he would find authority in the 
| Scriptures for such signification as applied to 


| “ pastors.” 


There is but one passage, as fer as I 


| know, in the whole Bible in which dogs are spoken 


of expressly in connection with the flock, namely, 
Job xxx. 1, and there certainly in no complinen- 


the emblem of a bishop. The closing sentence of 


| tary terms. I have always taken the croster w be 


| faithful shepherds. 


your correspondent’s remarks is singularly amus- 
ing, as the only inference to be drawn from itis 
that a dog “on monuments at the feet of ladies 
would very appropriately represent” them a 
Epuunp Tew, M.A, 


Martyr Bisnor (4 §. viii. 66, 135, 178, 216, 
268.) — The explanation offered by F. C. H. is 
valuable. I have again examined the alabaster 
carving, and sketched it, and am therefore now 


| able to give a more correct description of it than 


The word seems to be | 


from Gaelic srath, a valley, also marshy ground. | 


Just as East and West may become Easter and 
Wester, so srath (first changing to strath, stroth) 
may become Strother. ; 

Carlisle renders “ strath or ystrad, a valley near 


way.” 
Gray’s Inn. 
In Northumberland, contention, dispute. 


R. S. CHARNOCK. 


strudan, also to spoil, plunder; also a marsh, 
which Halliwell gives as the meaning. I have 
heard it so used in Northumberland, but most 
commonly in the former sense. W. 


I did at first. The mitred figure stands in a bowl 
shaped cauldron, with hands displayed. An execu- 
tioner pours a stream of lead or pitch on his head 
from a ladle; black drops appear on the martyrs 
naked body. Another tormentor burns him on 


] 


the breast, or holds him down, with an iron (?) 


| plate at the end of a pole or handle. The head of 
| a third executioner (body broken away) 18 seet 
the confluence of two rivers: a street or paved | 


| king and a monk, both bearded. 
A.-S. | 





below. Rising higher than all the rest, and be- 
hind and above the saint, are two large figures, & 
The former 
wears a crown and ermine tippet, and grasps & 
scimeter, holding it erect with his right hand, and 
resting the edge of the blade in his left. The other 
(hooded) figure holds in his left hand what looks 
like a paper roll. He supports the end of it with 
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the palm of his right hand. There is no nimbus 
ground the martyred ar head. Further ex- 
planations of the group will be acceptable. 

L observe at St. Neot’s, Cornwall, in the ancient 
window of the martyrdom of St. George, very 
similar fgures. St.George is being thrown naked 
into a ceuldron (“ hic ponitur in fumo cum plum- 
bo”), aad the king, with sceptre or sword, crown, 
and ermine tippet, stands by; also another figure 
somewhat like the alabaster monk (?). St. George 
appears in other parts of the window variously 
tormented, and finally beheaded. He wears no 
mitre, and throughout, except in the cauldron 
scene, is clothed with his heraldic coat of ‘Argent, 
W. Lago. 


Cuazices in Piace or Crests (4" S. viii. 283.) 
It is herdly correct to infer from chalices appear- 
ing occasionally over coats of arms on the tombs 


a cross gules.” 


of priests that they were intended for crests. The | 


proper crest for a priest would be a clerical hat, 
with strings and tassels according to his rank. 
The chalice is so very often found upon priests’ 
brasses, and so seldom accompanied with any 
arms, shat it is evidently intended to designate 
only the sacerdotal character of the person in- 
terred beneath, just as the chalice is placed upon 
the ccffin of a priest at his funeral service. 
F. C. H. 

Chalices on the tombs of ecclesiastics were com- 
mon in England before the Reformation. Floor 
cross28, or sculptured coffin-lids, have a chalice on 


one side of the stem. In the Sepulchral Slabs of | 


the Rev. E. L. Cutts are engravings of nine such 
slabs. There are also six where the chalice is re- 
presented on the stem of the cross itself. These 
are all where there is no figure of the deceased. 
The effigy of a priest, on brass or on stone, was 
mrely designed without the chalice between the 
hands. In Boutell’s Christian Monuments of Eng- 
lad and Wales, pp. 56-66, are some very inter- 
esting remarks on the subject, together with en- 


gmvings of eighteen examples, and mention of | 
" lw ashe a , small risk of 
was flashed off from them, to the no small risk o 


several more. In none of these does any coat of 
arms occur. W. D. Sweerine. 
Peterborough. 
American State Nicknames (4* §, viii. 282.) 
The Americans are fond of giving nicknames, not 


only to their states, but also statesinen. When I | ! , “ve 
| into use, and the flint and tinder was no longer 


resided in the United States in 1827, General 
Jackson of New Orleans celebrity was known by 
the sobriquet of “ Old Hickory,” from the hard- 
ness of the stuff he was made of, as the English 
called the Duke of Wellington “the Iron Duke.” 
P, A. L. 

Cot. Joun Morris (4 S. viii. 278.)—As he 

was not a peer, it is probable that he was hanged, 


* The hickory nut is in fact a preciously hard one to 








| not beheaded ; but I have been unable to find any 


account of the manner of his execution. 
Epwarp Pracock. 


Pistot TrnpEr-Boxes (4 §, viii. 185, 292.)— 
These I well remember. They were made of 
brass, and not uncommon fifty years ago. I also 
have a genuine old tinder-box, with flint, steel, 
and tinder, and a bunch of old brimstone matches, 
which last your correspondent does not mention. 
For some years I used a very convenient bed can- 
dlestick. It was made of japanned tin, and in 
the centre was a complete tinder-box with socket 


| for a candle, which served me for getting a light 


in the dark mornings for several years. Then 
came the phosphorus boxes, but they were never 
much used. The next contrivance was that of 
matches made of pasteboard, which, when dipped 
into a small bottle of asbestos saturated with sul- 
phuric acid, gave instant light. These were 
invented in 1811 or 1812 by Mr. Phillipsthal, the 
partner of Maillardet, who both used to exhibit 
their astonishing automaton figures, musical birds, 


| walking beetles, and other ingenious things of their 


own construction. I have to this day a box of this 


| kind for procuring instantaneous light, which Phil- 


lipsthal himself gave me, as I knew him well; 


| and I still wear a watch made for me by his 


partner Maillardet. It was not long, however, 
before this contrivance, which was a great advance 
upon the old tinder-box, was superseded by our 
present vestas and lucifer matches. One inter- 
mediate production, however, deserves notice. It 
was a match with a globule filled with sulphuric 
acid, which ignited on being cracked with a pair 
of pincers made for the purpose. F. C4 , 
When a boy I had two of these, which I prized 
highly. The lock was at the end of the handle 
where the barrel would commence in an ordinary 
pistol, and there was a box under it and in the 
handle for tinder, and probably a few matches. 
The pan was square and larger than the pan of 
an ordinary flint-lock. Many a charge of powder 


our eyes and fingers. When I became possessed 
of a real pistol they were thrown aside and lost 
or stolen. I just remember to have seen an iron 
tinder-box such as your correspondent describes, 
but the phosphorus dipping matches were come 


esteemed. Both pistol and tinder-box were in an 
old family residence in the West of Ireland. 
CywRM. 

Porth-yr-Aur, Carnarvon, 

Encyctopzpi1as (4% S, viii. 284.)—From the 
tenor of J. G.’s query I am led to hope he is 
going to supply what I have often wished for— 
an account of some, if not all, our great encyclo- 
psedias, somewhat after the plan of an interesting 
work entitled Les Encyclopédistes ; leurs Travaux, 
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leur Doctrines, et leur Influence. 
prat. Paris: A. Lacroix, 1866. 

When attempting to show how the cyclopedias 
copied each other in my Bibliographical List of 
Works on Swimming, I began the list with the 
Encyclopédie under the impression that it was the 
first. From M. Duprat’s work I learn that the 
Cyclopedia by Ephraim Chambers, Dublin, 1728, 
fol. 2 vols., was before it; the English being the 
pioneers of encyclopedias. 

I do not suppose that one who, like myself, has 
not studied the subject can give J. G. any in- 
formation that will be new to him. I presume 
he has perused the prefaces to the encyclopedias 
themselves for information. In his preface, con- 
spicuous for modesty, Dr. Rees says he had “ de- 
voted almost twenty years of his life, measured 
not by fragments of time, but by whole days of 
twelve or fourteen’ hours,” at editing his Encyclo- 
pedia; and he gives the names of some of the 


] 
Par Pascal Du- 





contributors, saying, however, that the names of | 


most of his coadjutors were already mentioned on 
the covers of several parts of the work. I never 
saw a copy with the covers preserved, so that I 


| 


| lection of John Nichols. 


“meat and mense” (or Scottish manse, or Latin 
mensa), was equivalent to “ board and lodging.” 
Curupert Bene, 


“Kerp on THis Sype” (4 S. viii. 46, 111, 
206.)—In Nichols’s Illustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century, vol. iv. p. 209, 
in a letter from George Ballard (author of Lives 
of Illustrious Ladies) to Joseph Ames, the typo- 
graphical historian, the following passage occurs: 

“T have lately had an odd inscription communicated 
to me by a gentleman of Litchfield, said to be found on a 
little column in Lincolnshire, which I here send you :— 

* KEE 
PONT 
HISS 
IDE. 

“Tf you never saw the inscription before, and do not 
know the true meaning of it, in my next letter you shall 
have it explained.” 

This letter is dated “Campden, Jan. 12, 1733-4,” 
but it doubtless remained in manuscript until it 
made its appearance in 1822, in the valuable col- 
Still, the letter itself 


| affords evidence that the joke, such as it is, was 


have never seen a perfect copy; and it would pro- | 


bably be difficult to meet with one, as the binders 
have been industrious since 1820. 

A work on the Penny Cyclopedia, its editors, 
authors, and publishers, from the pen of Mr. George 
Long, would be of the greatest interest. Probably 
J. G. has read an interesting and terse little 
pamphlet, entitled Zhe Struggles of a Book against 
Excessive Taxation, by Charles Knight, in which 
the difficulties, financial and otherwise, of the 
Penny Cyclopedia are detailed. 

OtrHaR Hamsr. 


Heratp, Heratpry (4 S. viii. 243.)—Mr. 
Mark Antony Lower is entitled to the credit of 
having already introduced the word heraldric as a 
valuable companion to the older word heraldic ; 





| 


and throughout his interesting work, Curiosities of | 
Heraldry, which was published as far back as | 


1845, makes a discriminating use of both terms, 
confining heraldic to everything that pertains to 
the herald and his official status and duties, and 
using heraldric in relation to the science and prac- 
tice of heraldry only. In his preface to the above- 
named work Mr. Lower ably enforces the need 
for and the legitimacy of the adjective heraldric, 
while he shows, by apt examples, where it or its 
sister term heraldic should be used. 
Henry Campxrn, F.S.A, 

Reform Club, 

Meat anv Mense (4" §, viii. 284.)—An edi- 
torial note explains mense to mean “manners, 
discretion.” , I may, therefore, be rash in sug- 
gesting another meaning, more especially as the 
speech of the Scottish Jady is not further ex- 


plained by acontext. I should have thought that | present omnibuses, but were far inferior to them 


in currency a quarter of a century earlier than its 
ventilation in the columns of The Town and Country 
Magazine, of unsavoury notoriety. But there is no 
reason why the inscription, in the exact form in 
which Ballard puts it, may not have been genuine. 
Cautionary notices of a similar character, but dis- 
posed of in a less ludicrous fashion, have certainly 
been posted up. I think I can remember having, 
several years ago, seen, as a means of facilitating 
the passenger traffic in some of the narrow and 
more crowded thoroughfares of the ancient city 
of Norwich, a notice somewhat to this effect:— 
“ You are requested to observe the London custom 


| of keeping the right hand next the wall.” What 


is this but “Keip on this syde” a little more 
euphoniously expressed ? : 
Henry Campxty, F.S.A, 

Reform Club. 

Travettine Seventy Years Aco (4 8. viii. 
142, 273.)—It is pleasant, at this distance of time, 
to recall and record the travelling of our juvenile 
days. My first journey by stage-coach was made 
almost seventy years ago, and was in a long 
coach. Soon after, I went from Birmingham to 
Bristol. We left Birmingham at three in the 
morning, breakfasted at Worcester, and dined at 


| Newport, between Gloucester and Bristol. We 


thought it expeditious travelling to reach Bristol 
by ten o’clock at night. The coach was a lum- 


| bering single-bodied one, with a stupendous boot, 


| both in front and behind, for luggage. 


But soon 
after, double-bodied coaches became common: & 


| noted one, called the “ Volunteer,” ran for some 


years between London and Bristol. These suc- 
ceeded the old long coaches, which resembled our 
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jn accommodation. Travelling in one of these, 
once upon a time, we inside were seriously appre- 
hensive of the slightly constructed roof giving 
way, from the weight of the outside passengers 
and luggage. And another time, in one of these 
long coaches, we were run into by a mail coach 
and upset, so that the passengers on one side fell 
upon those on the other. I congratulated myself 
on being one of the upper tier. I well recollect 
the first mail coaches; but I believe the back of 
the vehicle was stuffed, as well as the sides, with 
hay; and the cloth lining was not of a drab 
colour, but always gray. F. C. H. 


Curious ADDRESSES ON LeEtrTERs (4 §., viii. 
5, 163,271, 332.) —Mrs. Markham seems to have 
made a mistake. The words “ Haste for thy life, 
post haste,” &c., or at least very near the same 
words which she ascribes to a “nobleman of 
Henry VIII.’s court,’ were endorsed on a letter 
from Lord Warwick to the Council, when be- 
sieged at Havre in 1563. (Froude, 4th edit. vii. 
514.) LYTTELTON, 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

ProvinciaL Grossary (4S. v. vi. passim.) 
Ihave often heard the word empt used for empty, 
as, “I'll empt the bucket,” in Bristol and the West 
of England, and in no other part of the country, 
although I have lived in various places. Another 
local west-country word is nub, or knub, for knob 
or lump, as “ Please to give me a Anub of sugar.” 
If not already noted these words are worth pre- 
serving. Hi. B. 

Puritan CHances or Names (4% S. vii. 430, 


526; viii. 72, 134.)—According to Macfarlane’s | 


History of England (xii. 197), the names given in 
Hume’s note, “ Accepted, Redeemed, Faint Not, 
Make Peace, &c.”” were the invention of a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, without any fuun- 
dation in fact. T. J. Bucxron. 


Derby or Darpy (4 §, viii. 106, 157, 274.)— 


Nobody appears to have yet answered W. G.’s | 


query on this subject, and as I have been anxiously 
looking for some notice of the question, allow me 
to renew it. 
nounced as a, especially when it was followed by 
an r, as it is undoubtedly in Derby, Berks, Clerk, 
&e. &c., and I think in Herbert (often written 
Harbert), in Perkins (often written Parkins) ? 
W. G. says the earl’s name (Derby) is usually 
pronounced Darby. That it was so in 1660 I have 


folio, aris, 1660 (which being a French book and 
“universal,” gives four sheets only of arms to 
England out of the 217 in the book), I find on 
sheet 181 the arms of “N., Stanley, Comte 


d’Arbie,” which I think shows that Segoing must 
only have heard the name pronounced, never seen 
As long as people were not educated 


it written. 


Was not the e almost always pro- | 


‘ood wl for in Armorial Universel of Segoing, | 


| 1776. 
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they kept to the pronunciation of their fathers, 
but now they choose for themselves. Asa curious 
instance of this I may mention that since the Pall 
Mall Gazette has been published, the street from 
which it is named is almost always pronounced as 
spelt. NEPHRITE. 
“Orp Baas” (4S. viii. 164, 234, 288.) —The 
jeu desprit relative to Lord Eldon’s habit of 
“doubting,” quoted by W. C., is to be found in 
the following form in the life of the Chancellor 
by Horace Twiss : — 
“ Mr, Leech 
Made a speech 
Angry, neat, but wrong ; 
Mr. Hart, 
On the other part, 
Was heavy, dull, and long; 
Mr. Parker 
Made the case darker, 
Which was dark enough without ; 
Mr. Cooke 
Cited his book, 
And the Chancellor said—I doubt.” 
( Life of Lord Eldon, ed. 1846, vol. ii. 400.) 
The point is of course the same in both cases ; 
and if, as W.C. says, this very small joke ap- 
peared in the Morning Chronicle, it may still be 
seen which is the correct version. Twiss merely 
says that it found its way to the Chancellor. 
CHARLES WYLIE. 


THEVENEAU DE Moranpe’s “ Lire oF MADAME 
pu Barry” (4" S. viii. 83.)—Several notices 
relating to Morande* and his infamous works 
(including the suppressed Mémoires secrets d'une 
Femme publique), and also notices and observations 
upon other works on Madame du Barry not con- 
sidered to have been written by that audacious 
“adventurer,” may be found in Mémoires secrets 


| pour servir a l' Histoire de la République des Lettres 


en France, depuis M.DCCLXII, jusqu’a nos jours, etc. 
(Adamson, London), vols. vii. pp. 132-3, 166-7, 
244, and viii. 156-7, 198, 238, 246-7, 258-9, 275. 

Mr. C. E. Browne is evidently in error when 
he says that the Anecdotes, ete. were published in 
The subjoined extracts sufficiently prove 
that the work was published in 1775, t.e.— 

“6 octobre. On parle d'une brochure venant de 
l'étranger et arrétée & la chambre syndicale, ayant pour 
titre, Anecdotes sur Madame la Comtesse Dubarri,” &c., 
and under date November 7, 1775, giving an 
extract of a letter from Amsterdam of Noy. 2:— 

“11 se répand ici des exemplaires d’un livre ¢, intitule : 
Anecdotes sur Mudame la Comtesse Dubarry, avec cette 
épigraphe: Hac ubi supposuit dextro mihi corpore levum, 
Ilia et Egeria est ; do nomen quodlibet illi. Cet ouvrage 


* “Le... Chevalier de la Morande, auteur du Guzetier 
cuirassé, a pour véritable nom Thévenot : il est fils d’un 
honnéte praticien d’Arnay-le-Duc en Bourgogne, qu'il a 
fait mourir de chagrin.” 

+ “Celui-ci, assez étendu, a 35% pages, et porte Lon- 


dres.” 
° 
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est si scandaleux et si piquant, que malgré la liberté 
du commerce de la librairie, on ne le vend que furtive- | 
ment. Il n’y a cependant aucune apparence que ce soit 
le pamphlet du Sr. Morande, _ puisque le Sr. Beaumar- 
chais en a acheté le manuscrit,” &c. 


The manuscript here mentioned refers to Mé- 
moires setrets dune Femme publique, which Beau- 


| lib. vii. 


marchais had previously bought up and settled | 
for with the author; and the extract furthermore | 


shows us, that as far as the writer was aware, the 
Anecdotes and Mémoires were two different works, 
and did not proceed from the same pen. 
J. PERRY. 
Waltham Abbey. 


“ Tue Pranctne Tartor” (4* S. viii. 186, 214, 
231, 311. )—Happening to Ana a friend’s at tten- 
tion to the curious song mentioned by F. C. H., 
he told me that he had always heard a tailor 
called a“ prick-louse.” There evidently seems to 
be some connection between the ninth part of a 
man and those interesting insects. Can any of 
your correspondents account for it ? 


E. E. 


STREET. 


| to me it seems more likely, 


The text referred to ‘by your corresp\ mdent | 


E. L. S. as current in Forfarshire differs from that 
which I learned seventy years ago in another 
Lowland county. My text I on the whole prefer 
“ Four-and-twenty tailors 
Chasing of a snail, 
Up came the foremost 
And trampled on her tail ; 
She shot out her horns 
Like ony hummil coo ; 
* Fye!’ cries the hin’most, 
* We're a’ stickit noo!’” 
It may be right to state that a “ hummil coo” 
. © 
is Lowland Scotch for a cow without horns. 


J. H.C. 


“Haro ” (4 S., viii. 21, 94, 209, 249, 
In an article in the Pall Mall Gazette relating to 
a charivari which has recently taken place in the 
village of La Ruscade (Gironde), the writer ob- 
serves :-— 

“In the Middle Ages a charivari consisted in an as- 
semblage of ragamuflins, who, armed with tin pots and 
pans, &c., gathered in the dark outside the house of any 
obnoxious person, and made night hideous by striking 
the pots against the pans, and howling ‘ Haro! Haro!’ 
or (in the Southern countries) ‘ Hari! Hari!’ whence 
the word ‘Charivari.* The nuisance must have been 
pushed to great lengths, for in 1563 the Council of Trent 
took up the matter and solemnly interdicted charivaris 
under pain of excommunication.” 


309 


J— 


In Deletanville’s French Dictionary (third ed. 
1794) the following phrase occurs: “ J’ai haro 
sur yous.” (“I have some reason to complain of 
you.”) G. M. T. 


“ Great GRIEFS ARE SILENT” (4" S, viii. 166, 
195, 254, 291.)—Lorp Lyrretroy will find 


Bloomfield’s note to which he refers at Thucyd. 





cap. 75, where the » ies is thus given as 
| from “our own AEschyl.” : 
“ Light sorrows speak, pe grief is dumb!” 


But it will not be found in Shakspeare; the 
nearest approach in “our own Aischylus,” so far as 
I can find, being that already given by one of your 
correspondents in the words of Malcolm ( Macbeth, 
Act IV. Se. 3.) 

The passage in Thucydides describes the sor- 
rowful departure of the Athenian forces from 
Syracuse—xal pelfw 2) xara Sdxpva Ta wey werovOdras 
#3n. Bloomfield suggests that “ perhaps Thu- 
cydides might have in mind Herodot. vii. 147”; 
and I say it with diffi- 
dence, that he had in view Herodotus iii. 14, 
where Psammenitus describes his woes to Cam- 
byses as ué{w xaxda } Gore dvaxdalew; of which 
presently. 

In Bloomfield’s note Dr. RaMAGE may find per- 
haps a passage from a Greek author such as he 
asked for, as Aischyl. Agam. 860. 

Of the stupefying effect of grief numerous illus- 
trations might be given, as in Ovid's story of 
Niobe (Metam. vi. 301-312), Byron’s Parasina 
(st. x.), the lover in Tennyson’s Maud— 

“Why am I sitting here so stunn’d and still?” 
and King Henry I.’s lament over his son (see Ox- 
ford Prize Poem, 1840); but the most beautiful 
exposition of the idea is in Bode’s paraphrase of 
the passage from Herodotus above quoted, for 
concluding with which I hope to be pardoned :— 

“The sad philosophy of grief, 
Taught in misfortune’s school, 
Hails the eye’s dew a sweet relief, 
The burning heart to cool. 
“ For common sorrows tears may flow, 
Like these that stain my cheek ; 
But, prince, there is a depth of woe 
That tears can never speak. 
* To see my comrade’s cheerless state, 
The friend of happier years, 
I weep—but oh! my children’s fate 
Lies all too deep for tears, 
“Far in the heart’s most secret shrine 
Those springs of sorrow sleep : 
Who bends ‘neath woes as dark as mine 
Must grieve—he cannot weep,” 
W. T. M 


Shinfield Grove. 
Dr. RaMacr’s quotation from Byron’s Corsair 
reminds one not a little of Hamlet’s rebuke :— 
“Seems, madam, nay it is. I know not seems ; 
There’s that within which passeth show, 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe.” 
In Winter's Tale Shakespeare again describes 
silent grief forcibly when he says — 
“ There is a grief which burns 
Worse than tears drown.” 
P. A. L. 
I have been for some weeks out of the range of 
periodical literature, and the quotations I subjoim 
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may have been anticipated. If not, Mr. Ramacr 
may like to be referred to th+ magnificent line 
near the end of Ford’s Broken Heart— 
“They are the silent griefs thateut the heart-strings.” 
Mr. Justice Talfourd gives an echo of this in 
Ion— 
“They are the silent sorrows that touch nearest.” 


in Be Se. 


OPENING OF THE THEATRES IN 1668 (4 S. viii. | 


302.)—I have not seen the edition of Pepys from 
which J. M. quotes (the third, 1848); but sup- 
posing, as I am bound to do, that he has tran- 
scribed accurately, it is remarkable that but little 
of the extract he gives from the Diary under date 
March 26, 1668, is to be found in the edition be- 
fore me—the second of 1828. I say remarkable 
because I was unaware that later issues were more 


than reprints of former ones. All I find in the | 
| say that I have ever met with the peculiar kettle- 


entry under above date—that part of it, at least, 
referring to the subject matter of J. M.’s inquiry— 
is:— 

“To the Duke of York’s house to see the new play, 
called the Man is the Master, where the house was, it being 
not one o’clock, very full. By and by the kingcame, and 
we sat just under him, so that I durst not turn my back 
all the play.” 

Then comes a very adverse criticism of the piece, 
but the paragraph quoted by J. M., beginning 
“But my wife and Deb. being there before,” and 


ending with “it costing me eight shillings upon | 


them in oranges at 6d. a piece,” is not there. 

There is nothing in the omitted words that 
affects the question as to the time of opening the 
theatres, but it seems to me that J. M. is rash in 
deducing from what Pepys wrote that Cibber’s 
statement that “plays then” (in Charles II.’s 
time) “ used to begin at four o’clock; the hour 
that people of the same rank are now” (circ. 
1739) “ going to dinner,” “could not be an uni- 
form rule.” 

Pepys, in his awkwardly constructed sentence, 
does not say when the performance began; he 
merely says that at one o'clock the house was full ; 
indeed it appears perfectly clear that it did not 
begin at that hour, for “ by and by the king 
came,” and “ by and by ” no doubt the play began. 
“By and by” is easily said; all depends upon 
what Pepys understood by it. 

The simple fact appears to be that on days 
when the king was to be present it was the habit 
of the people to go early in order to secure places. 
They waited inside the houses as thousands in our 
own time have waited outside on occasions of 
Special interest. 

I am at a loss to conceive how anyone fresh 
from the perusal of Pepys can suggest, as J. M. 
does, that Charles II. was so exclusive that the 
Sommonality” were not admitted when he 
visited the theatre. 


That the people sometimes went at what ap- 
pears unreasonably early hours is shown in the 
lines from the prologue to Davenant’s Unfortunate 
Lovers :— 

“ For they to theatres were pleased to come 
Ere they had dined, to take up the best room.” 
(Quoted in Collier’s Annals of the Stage, vol. iii. 376.) 
CHARLES WYLIE. 
8, Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, W. 


Tue TEARS oF THE Cruets (4 S., viii. 300.) — 
By relating Jekyll’s witticisms on Sir William 


Scott’s marriage as “ likely to be new to many of 


| your readers,” I should imagine that W. 1. is un- 


aware that the story of the door-plates is to be 
found in so accessible a book as the Life of Lord 
Eldon, by Twiss (ed. 1846, vol. i. 513.) 

CHARLES WYLIE. 


An Iratran Cynips (4% S. viii. 284.)—I cannot 


drum-shaped oak-gall, nor have I heard of its 
having ever been found in England. But, from 
the description given, I should have but little 
doubt that it is the medlar-gall, and that it be- 
longs to those galls mentioned by Cuvier under 
the name of galles en néfle. The round, drum, or 
kettle-shape of the lower part of the gall inquired 
for, and its flat top, seem to correspond sufficiently 
with the shape of a medlar to justify this assump- 
tion of F. C. H. (a Murithian.) 


DisTINGuISHED Grpstres (4 §. viii. 26.)—The 
gipsies having no religion, no taste for politics, 
and being averse toa military life, have not distin- 


| guished themselves in either of these departments. 


They, however, are excellent musicians, especially 
those in the East of Europe. In Moscow the 
gipsy singers are quite an institution, and in Hun- 
gary, Transylvania, and Moldavia they are noted 
as players on the violin. The names Barna 
Mihaly, Czinka Panna, and Bihari are known in 
the whole of Hungary. The first, who resided in 
1737 in Illesfalva, in the Zips country, was court 
violinist to Cardinal Count Emmerich Csaky. 
The cardinal ordered a full-size portrait of him, 
with the legend “ Magyar Orpheus.” His daugh- 
ter, who died in 1772 in Gémmerer Comitat, was 
also a celebrated violinist. 

The names Sucecawi, Anzheluzza, and Barba 
are known all over Moldavia and Wallachia. 
Bihari lived at Pest in 1827. John Kalozdy, the 
well-known violin player, leader, and composer, is 
still alive. If I mistake not, a collection of musi- 
cal compositions by gipsies has been published at 
Pest. Dr. Clarke was of opinion that the national 
Russian dance called “ Barina” is of gipsy origin, 
and that our common hornpipe may have been 
derived from them. The gipsies of Hungary do 
not usually play by ear only, and are generally 
led by an Austrian. Having no national music, 
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they have in every country adopted the music of | : 
| volve the same idea—namely, of depth with con- 
| current concealment. J. C. ATKINSox, 


the inhabitants. 
Engel says the gipsies of Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania adopt in their musical performances a 


Magyar air, which they ornament most profusely | 


with various embellishments; and he gives a mar- 
tial dance called “ Verbungos,” written down for 
two violins and a bass, exactly as it was performed 
by a small gipsy band in Transylvania. The 
gipsies that I have come across in continental 
Europe are more intelligent than the native 
rT. On the music of the gipsies see Carl 


ingel, Study of National Music; Liszt (Franz), | 
Die Zigeuner und thre Musik in Ungarn, 8vo, Pest, | 


1861. On the music of the gipsies of Russia, see 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, band v. p. 27, Leipzig, 
1836; Jiilly (Franz), Zehn russische Zigeunerlieder 
fiir das Pianoforte iibertragen, fo., Wien. 
R. S. CHarnock. 
Gray’s Inn, 


Grain: Lumps (4" §. viii. 46, 129, 272.)—If I 
were asked to trace the pedigree of my friend or 
acquaintance M. or N., I should hardly think it 
necessary to go slap up to Noah at once, omitting 
all reference to his (my friend’s) grandfather and 
great ditto, and tven assuming that I knew he 
were sprung from Shem, Ham, or Japheth, as the 
case might be. In like manner, assuming (which, 
however, is a great effort except to so ready a 
philologer as Dr. Cuarnock) the “ ¢. g.” of grain 


with gran, cran, and the corruption of the latter | 


from ran, ren, rin, &c., I do not quite see the use 
or the fitness of it all. The word grain or grains 
is no trouble to a North-countryman. We have 
it in daily use applied to a variety of objects, the 
one leading character in all of which is division 
or separation—a stream divides or forks into two 
(or more) grains, so does a limb or branch of a 
tree, so does the human form at the groin, which 
last word is only another form of grain. And 
the word itself comes to us just as the name of 
the county in which are situate the places giving 
origin to the grain “ Query” does—namely, from 
the colonizing Northmen. The O. Nor. verb is at 
greina, to divide, separate, whence grein; Sw. 


gren, Dan. green, a bough; Sw. Dial. gren, grain, | 


the fork of the thighs, or of a bough or branch 
with another branch, or the tree itself; greinar, 
the thighs with the fork between them, Xc. 
Hence I fail to see the “i. 9.” of grain with the 
“ran, ren, &c., a river, stream.” As to dumb 
(which I should prefer to spell with Halliwell 
Jum), noting its meanings, “a woody valley, h deep 
ool,” I should have no hesitation in connecting 
it with O. Nor. at Juma, to hide far or deep away ; 
whence Dan. lomme; Prov. Sw. lomma, an inner 
pouch or pocket, a deep bag. Quite possibly the 
Scandinavian names of the Great Northern Diver 


( Colymbas Septentrionalis)—namely, O. Nor. lémr, 











Dan. Jom, &c., — on the same origin and in- 





Danby in Cleveland. 


BisciavEReEt (4'"§, viii. 303.)—See the note on 
this very passage and on the word Garwaf, i. ¢, 
werwolf or man-wolf, in Sir F. Madden’s edition 
of William and the Werwolf (Roxburghe Club); 
reprinted (by permission) in the preface to my 
edition of Welham of Palerne (Early English Text 
Society, Extra Series), p. xxvi. 

Watrer W. Sxear, 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


SmaxksPeaRrana (4" §, viii. 220.)—King John 
(Act IIT. Se. 1.)—I agree with Dr. Cuarnock 
that painted is the proper word, and suggest that 
“in amity” should be inanity, the context re- 
quiring such emendation to realise the double 
antithesis intended by Shakspeare. For, what 
should have been— 

“The grappling vigour, and rough frown of war,” 
Constance declares — 

“Ts cold inanity, and painted peace,” 
she being abandoned, instead of defended. 
Knight’s Shakspere reads — 
“Is cold, in amity and painted peace.” 
J. BEArE. 

LATIN WORDS DERIVED FROM THE GREEK (4" 
S. viii. 262.)—Seeing that the word for “ star” is 
found in several Oriental languages with a pre- 
fixed sibilant (comp. Persian tard, sitdra, sitara), 
it is probable that the Sanskrit tara (also taraka, 
tarika) is not the earliest form of the word in that 
language.* The Sanskrit words sthala, sthdna, 
are found corrupted to sthal, thal, and to sthén, 
thin.tj I assert, as Mr. Sxeat remarks, that a 
great deal of the Latin language is derived from 
the Greek. I might have said one-third to one- 
half of the words are derived from the Greek. 
Again, there is no evidence to show, nor have we 
any right to assume, that a great many words in 
the Greek and Latin language which have, with- 
out doubt, been derived from the Sanskrit, have 
been so derived through a lost language. The 
reverse is apparent. R. S. CHARNOCE. 

Gray’s Inn. 

LizaRps DROPPING THEIR Tarts (4" 5S. viii. 
305.)—I have frequently kept specimens of Zoo- 
toca vivipara in confinement, and have closely 
watched their habits. If caught by the tail they 
invariably snap off that appendage, I suppose 
deeming life cheaply purchased even at such @ 
price; and I have found it as invariably begin 
to grow again two months after the accident, 
and be complete as before in another month. The 


* On referring to Benfey, I find I am confirmed in my 
surmise. 
= * 2 . ts 
+ Conf. drrhp, treipos, Lol. réppos. 
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habit, I may add, is not eculiar to what Q. Q. 

truly calls the “ pretty little” Z. vivipara, but is 

common to all the lizard tribe, including the 

common slowworm. I published a full account 

of the habits of the common lizard in Hardwicke’s 

Science-Gossip for April 1866. W. R. Tarte. 
4, Grove Place, Denmark Hill. 


Although I have never seen this lizard, through 
fright, drop its tail, I have frequently when a boy 
struck the tail off with a small stick, when the 
half or more of it would fall away, but the animal 
seemed nothing the worse. What I want to say 
is, why is this lizard always called viviparous , 2 
caught one last season amongst the heather on 
one of our hills and took it home with me, and I 
kept it for some weeks, when it produced jive eggs, 
which in less than half an hour were hatched by 
the sun’s rays into five young lizards. I was 
present at the time, and my daughter was in the 
act of feeding the lizard with flies when this took 
place, and the eggs I saw dropt, and the young 
come out, and which ran about immediately after, 
and lived some time, but ultimately died. There 
was no after birth of young lizards, and I am sure 
that five eggs were first deposited, which were 
hatched in less than half an hour, and no more 
young lizards from the mother were produced. 
The young lizards died after running about a few 
days, and the mother ultimately died. 

she Wa. Re. 

Wick. 

Inrantry (4 S. viii. 304.)—Is it not more 
exact to give the immediate, rather than the re- 
mote ancestor of a word? Infantry, like cavalry, 
artillery, and almost every word connected with 
war, comes to us from the Italian; through the 
French, or from the French direct: thus army, 
division, brigade, battalion, regiment, company, 





general, colonel, major, &c. &c.; cannon, musket, | 


sabre, &c. The word infantry has been applied 
to troops doubtless from the common habit of 
commanding officers in addressing their men as 
“my lads,” “ mes enfans,” “ meine kinder.” 

J. C. M. 


Portrait oF Jonn Henverson (4* S. viii. 245, 
312.)—The portrait of John Henderson described 
by Mr. Wy re is in the possession of his grand- 
daughters. They are not aware that Gains- 
borough painted him more than once. If Mr. 
Write is desirous of seeing it, I shall be happy 
to gratify him, if he will apply to you. I enclose 
my card. J.C. M. 


With reference to Mr. Wrttr’s inquiry, it may 
be mentioned that at a sale in 1858 there ap- 
peared a remarkably fine portrait of an actor in 
the character of Hamlet, which was supposed to 
have been painted by Gainsborough. It was 
catalogued as “A fine Painting,” Hamlet, “in 





gilt frame.” This frame was of the narrow type 
of Gainsborough’s period, still seen in some of his 
pictures at the R. A. Exhibitions. 

Could this be one of the missing or privately 
held portraits of Garrick or Henderson? Perhaps 
some of your readers may be able to state whether 
Gainsborough painted any actor in the charager 
of Hamlet or not. 

In the same sale another fine portrait, that of 
“John Count of Nassau,” was catalogued as “ A 
fine military portrait,” and supposed to be by 
Gainsborough after Vandyke. 

If this portrait had been hung alongside the 
portrait of the count in the late Winter Exhibi- 
tion of the R. A. it would have fully held its own 
in comparison, and have been a crux for con- 
noisseurs to decide between them. J.8. 


GRAHAM OF Ducuray, 1680 (4 S. viii. 304.) 
The following note is copied from a document of 
the beginning of last century, in the handwriting 
of Alexander Graham, then of Duchray. It seems 
to have been the statement drawn up by the 
family for insertion in Nisbet's Heraldry :— 

“Alexander Graham of Duchray, descended of the 
family of Montrose, carrys two coats quarterly, flirst, Or, 
on a chief sable three escalops of the first, the paternal 
coat of Graham ; and for difference in base a boar’s head 
eras’d cheque, or & sable, the crest of Campbell of Mo- 
chaster a daughter of which family was his mother; 
second, the quarter’d coat of Graham, Earl of Monteath, 
flirst & fourth, argent on a chief sable, three escalops, or, 
and in base a crescent, gules for difference. Second & 
third, or, a ffesse cheque azure & argent. In chief a 
cheveron gules, and for difference in base a crescent gules, 
as representative of George Graham of Rednoch, com- 
monly called tutor of Monteath, who was second son of 
William sixth Earl of Monteath, begot on Marion Seton, 
his lady, daughter to George fifth Lord Seton, whose 
son John Graham of Rednoch having noe heir male, his 
estate went with his eldest daughter Margaret, marryd 
to John Graham of Duchray, grandfather & grandmother 
to the s¢ Alext Graham, now of Duchray, who in the 
coat of Monteath takes the crescents, as above, not only 
as a mark of difference from the coat of Monteath, but 
also in memory of his descent from the family of Seton. 
Third as second, and fourth as first. Crest, ane eagle 
displayd. In his dexter talon a sword in pale proper, 
and in his sinister a Highlander’s dagg or pistol, or. 
Motto ffor Right.” 

Maa. 


Heeer (4 S. viii. 304.)—In Maraboe’s Danish 

Dictionary, heg is translated “ bird cherry.” 
A.S8. 

Supporters (4 §, viii. 47, 130, 188, 294, 311.) 
It suits A. H.’s humour this time to “ follow the 
question over the border,” where he loses himself 
in a thick fog. In regard to the “ whole bearings 
engraved on plate” which he has before him, 
the explanation is simply this, that General Sir 
Charles Colville, G.C.B., being, as his formula 
imports, a Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Bath, had supporters assigned to him by Garter 
on his creation. Such being permitted to choose 
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their own supporters, General Colville would | to the Kytson family by referring to the Hi 


naturally prefer those of his father and family, 


and which we learn from A. H. he bore with the 
brisure of a second son. If A. H. will read P. P.’s 
communication which follows his own he will 
perceive that supporters granted to a Knight of 
the Bath are personal to himself and determine 
wit the life of the individual. 

A. H.’s other example, that of Sir John Nisbet 
of Dean — whose family “ for a long time, by al- 
lowance of authority,” carried supporters — is 
scarcely more fortunate. I fancy this can only 
mean that long before the family attained to the 
dignity of baronetcy it had acquired a prescriptive 
right to use supporters, or had assumed them by 
special licence. I must defer for the present my 


| Crank has—“ sharp old beer;” 


reply to Mr. Bovurett, lest the prolixity of my | 


communication should operate to its exclusion. 


J. Cx. R. 


Evrorran Dywastres (4 S, viii. 66, 136, 213, | 


309.)— Your correspondent has courteously and 
somewhat ingeniously inverted the case ; and now, 
like the Egyptian task-master, tells us to make 
bricks with such straw as we can find. But he 
forgets that we are all alike, but children gather- 
ing pebbles by the great ocean; and that it re- 
mains for him to prove the value of the shining 
prize which he has just announced. 
fore await his proofs of “the descent of Queen 
Victoria from the Arsacid kings,” and from “Creoe- 
sus, King of Lydia.” We never denied that “the 
putative genealogy of Basil the Macedonian is as 
good as that of the Sultan,” &c., or even of “ Pious 
/Eneas.” 
rather discoveries, belongs alone to their author. 
But we may fairly object to the disparagement of 
Stefan Mirza Vanantetzie as a “mere compiler,” 
when we consider that the evidence referred to 


of Thingoe Hundred, Suffolk, or the History of 
| Hengrave, the splendid works of the late John 
| Rookwood Gage, Esq., F.S.A. C. G. H. 


Strxco (4 S. viii. 318.) —Is not this word 
naturally from the verb “to sting”? I know people 
who like a “prickly” ale, stuff that stimulates 
them by producing a sensation of prickles inter- 
nally; I suppose produced by driving the blood 
with increased rapidity through certain vessels, as 
with returning consciousness to a numbed arm. 
Hence sharp, stinging — sting-oh. Mr. Hyper 
Mr. Halliwell, 
‘¢ strong beer or ale.” 

“ Such stingoe, nappy, pure ale they had found: 

Lett’s loose no time, said they, but drink round.” 
Arch. Dic., ii. 807. 
A. H. 

Borper Bartaps (4% §. viii. 165, 251, 289.)— 
I am much obliged to your correspondents for 
their kind replies to my query. It was undoubt- 
edly very wrong of Surtees to carry his imposition 
on good Sir Walter so far as to allow the latter to 
introduce some lines from “ The Death of Feather- 
stonehaugh”’ into his great poem of Marmion; 
but I think we must own that the spurious ballad 


| is really so good in itself that we are half inclined 


We there- | 


The credit of these speculations, or | 


was suggested by the subsequent propounder of | 


the historical fact. It is satisfactory to know that 
this fact is now only “ putative” and “alleged.” 

I am afraid that to undertake the study of 
questionable Armenian authorities, in order to 
master this question, would not be a wise use of 
time; although it is probable that, from the 
rem of fellow students, one might avoid all 


ut posthumous criticism. 
I am also inclined to believe that Havelok the 
Dane, and Basil the Macedonian, are still, as re- 
gards this descent, in the same category—at least, 
in popular estimation; and I, for my own part, 
am content to go with the vulgar majority, as I 
am not sure that patronised royalty would suffer 
the endowment of such chronological greatness. 
Viewing this wonderful pedigree practically, 
we may well ask—“ What will he do with it?” 
8. 8. 
Srr Tuomas Kytson (4" S. viii. 263, 389.) — 
Mr. H. Hastines can fully inform himself as 


to forgive its author. The second stanza is espe- 
cially good. 

Aslam on the subject of old ballads, I may 
remark that, in my opinion, the best piece of 
ballad writing in our literature, far superior even 


| to “Kinmont Willie,” which is perhaps the best 


of the Border Minstrelsy collection, is the poem or 
ballad on “ The Red Harlaw,” in one of the latter 
chapters of The Antiquary. The fervour and flow 
of these heart-stirring stanzas are beyond any- 
thing of the kind with which I am acquainted. 
These verses are alone sufficient to confute the 
carpings of a certain class of critics who would 
try to persuade us that Scott is no poet. One of 
these humorous gentlemen has the astonishing 
assurance to term the lovely and graceful Lady of 
the Lake “a rhyming guide to the Highlands”! 
JoNATHAN BovcHIER. 


Meanine or “Dre” iv Menvip (4 S. viii. 
144, 275.)—Mr. Buckrton’s suggestion as to 
“dip” in Mendip being derived from dorp would 
seem reasonable enough if the name of these hills 
were (like the Stelvio Pass, the Spliigen, &c.), 
derived from some neighbouring village. Any 
direct Sanskrit derivation of the name would of 
course be unreasonable. Upon this principle the 
name Britannia might be derived from the Phe- 
nician; the rivers Yare from the Hebrew or 


| Coptic ; the river Nar, and also Yarmouth from 





the Hebrew ; the name Alton would be Tarkish ; 
the river Cam, Safiskrit; and London might be 
shown to be Chinese. If the Mendip Hills have 
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a dark appearance at a distance, which I am told 
they have, the name might mean in Keltic “ black 
hills.” The Gaelic man is a “mountain,” and 
du, dubh, “black.” Ina Perambulation, temp. 
Edward I, the name of the forest is written 
Menedip. ; 

The Gaelic du is a “land, country”; the Welsh 
dib a declivity ; man is a place; maen, a stone. 

R. S. CHARNOCK. 

Gray's Inn. 

Crocxs etvine “ Warntne ” (4% S. viii. 303.) 
The so-called “ warning” is not for the purpose of 
giving notice of the coming hour, as many persons 
imagine, but is simply the sound made by the 
mechanism in bringing the striking parts into 
readiness to act as soon as the hour shall be com- 
pleted. It takes place within a few minutes of 
striking, and has got the name of “ warning.” 

P. Le Nevr Foster. 

Avtocrarus In Books (1* S, vii. 255.)—In 
the No. of “N. & Q.” above noted the late 
Gzoree Danret sent you the copy of a fly-leaf 
inscription from Martin Archer Shee to John 
Hoppner. It has since been my good fortune to 
fall in with the “elegant volume” which Shee 
refers to. Itis beautifully bound in green morocco, 
and contains the following inscription in the auto- 
graph of Hoppner:— 

“June 7, 1805, 

“ My dear Shee,—I request your acceptance of this little 
volume, in testimony of our mutual friendship, and as a 
humble tribute to your virtues and talents, which none 
can regard with greater admiration or cherish with more 
affectionate zeal than 

“ Yours ever faithfully, 
“ J, Horprer.” 
CHITTELDROOG. 

Beer-sve Inscriptions (4" S. viii. 303.) — 
Upwards of sixty years ago my grandfather had a 
plain white drinking mug, on which, in black 
letters, was this:— 

“Come, my old friend, and take a pot, 
But mark me what I say : 
Whilst thou drink’st thy neighbour's health, 
Drink not thy own away. 
* But it too often is the case, 
Whilst we sit o’er a pot, 
And while we drink our neighbour’s health, 
Our own is quite forgot.” 
Taos, RATcLirFeE. 


PHENOMENON oF THE Sun (4* S. viii. 183, 
3.)—Being at the Mauritius in 1832, I was 
shown a very old man, inhabitant of Port-Louis, 
Mr. Bottineau, who is mentioned in an article on 
“Nauscopia” in the French Magazin pittoresque 
for the year 1843, vol. xi. p- 322, an excellent, 
most useful, and cheap publication. In a much 
more recent volume (1 cannot just now lay hands 
on it) is another description of this mirage, with 


29, 


& woodcut representing three ships seen in the | 






clouds with their masts downwards. Mr. Botti- 
neau had long been gifted with the power of 
seeing objects at a much greater distance than the 
visible horizon, and in 1810 he one day informed 
the J’rench governor of the Isle of France, General 
Decaen, that he could very distinctly discern three 
large vessels approaching. This timely advice 
was, for our misfortune, as little heeded as were 
the repeated admonitions of Baron Stoffel now-a- 
days; and the very next morning, by daybreak, 
forsooth, three British men of war, which stood 
full and by the adjacent island Rodrigues, sud- 
denly sailed up and landed a strong force, which 
took possession of the island. P. A. L. 


Wittram Barton (4° S. vii. passim; viii. 53, 
133, 243, 310.)—Henry Earl of Athole had two 
daughters, Isabel and Ternelith. {There is some 
evidence of an elder daughter than these, who 
married Thomas Ostiarius. At all events the latter 
is designed Earl of Athole in a charter to the 
Abbey of Arbroath.] Isabel married Thomas, 
brother 6f Allan Lord of Galloway, and Fernlith 
David de Hastings. Isabel and Thomas de Gal- 
lovidia had a son, Patrick Earl of Athole, who 
was burnt at Haddington in 1242. On the death 

| of the latter without issue, his aunt Fernelith 
succeeded; and David de Hastings became, jure 
urorts, Karl of Athole. Their only child, Adda 
Countess of Athole, married John de Strabolgi, 
who thereby became Earl of Athole, and carried 
| the title to his son David de Strabolgi. I may 
add (on the authority of Prynne) that the family 
de Strabolgi were barons of Mitford in England, 
and were summoned to Parliament in respect of 
this barony, though in the writs styled Earls of 
Athole. Mae. 


Covstnnoop (4 8. viii. 189.) — W. C. speaks 
of the son of his first cousin as being his second 
cousin. This is erroneous, They are first cousins 
once ret moved. The child of W. C. and a child of 

| W. C.’s first cousin would be second cousins to 
each other. W.C. and the grandchild of his first 
cousin would be first cousins twice removed to 
each other. There must be a descent in both lines 
to add a number. UNEDA. 


*hiladelphia. 


| “AmpErRsaAnD” (4" S, viii. $11.)—Mr. Buck- 
ToN has this comparison: “As puzzling as the 
word ampersand, which concludes the scholastic 
instruction of babes on the English alphabet.” I 
| must say the word, as I heard it, never puzzled 
me, because my venerable instructress pronounced 
it differently, and to me quite intelligibly. I 
learned to say after the letter Z “and-pussy-and.” 
| I understood that the abbreviation for and was 
called pussy, from its resemblance to a cat in a 
sitting posture, and this at once fixed the symbol 
in the child’s mind. F, C, H. 
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Mrs. Janz Garprver (4" S. vi. 341, 466; viii. 
52, 317.) —It was I, and not Mr. Peacock, who 
stated that her maiden name was Massey; but 
OxtpnaR Hamst has overlooked my complete self- 
correction at p. 52 of the present volume. 

Ww. c. B. 





Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Histoire du Commerce et de la Navigation de Bourdeaur 
principalement sous l Administration Anglaise, par 
‘rancisque Michel, Correspondant l'Institut de 
France. 2 Tomes. (Bourdeaux: London : 
Williams & Norgate.) 

Bourdeaux was for so many generations under English 
rule that a history of its commerce necessarily has to be 
worked out as much from the documents connected with 
it which are to be found in the depositories of this 
country as in the municipal and departmental archives 
of Bourdeaux itself. Such being the case, it is at once 
obvious that few of his countrymen possess the peculiar 
fitness for collecting the materials for the history of such 
commerce which M. Michel enjoys. For the last thirty 
years he has been a frequent visitor to England for the 
purpose of investigating the literary and historical MSS. 
preserved in the British Museum and other libraries in 
which our national records are preserved. 
the influence of that truer feeling of the importance of 


de 


Delmas ; 


commerce which has of late years been developing itself | 
in France, M. Michel determined to promote that feeling | 


among his countrymen by showing how important had 
been the commerce of Bourdeaux, more especially while 
it was attached to the English crown—viz. from the close 
of the twelfth to the middle of the fifteenth century, it 
was as natural as indeed it was imperative that the learned 
author of the work before us should carefully examine 
the materials preserved in our Public Record Office, These 
have yielded him a rich harvest. 
deaux have been scarcely less fertile ; and, as he has been 
rather embarrassed by the abundance of materials at his 
disposal than crippled by the want of them, M. Michel 
bas had little difficulty in producing a book of great in- 
terest to the historical student, and of equal, if not of 
greater value, to the political economist, and to those who 
see in community of commercial interest the best security 
for the maintenance of peace. 


Medals, Clasps, and Crosses, Military and Naval, in the 
Jollection of J. W. Fleming, F.R.C.S. Ed., Surqeon- 
Major late 4th Dragoon Guards, 
lation only.) 


Had we possessed any doubt as to whether this volume 
deserved our good word, the announcement that it was 
printed for “ private circulation only” would have justi- 
fied our passing it by in silence. But so far from this 
being the case, we think the author deserves great credit 


for his choice of a “ hobby,” in which he was doubtless | 


guided by the esprit de corps, which is a characteristic of 
“the service,” and scarcely less for the good feeling 
which induces him to print for the use and information of 
others interested in such trophies of heroism a Cata- 
logue with illustrations—which, of course, add greatly to 
the value of such Catalogue—of the interesting memorials 
which he has succeeded in gathering together. The 
Catalogue is divided under the several heads of Military 
Medals; Medals to Auxiliary Forces ; Medals to H. E. I. 


When, under | 


The records of Bour- | 


(For Private Circu- 
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Company’s Forces; Naval Medals; Medals, &c., from 
Foreign Sovereigns; Military and Naval Commemoratiys 
Medals; and Miscellaneous Medals. This wil! give a 


| general idea of Mr, Fleming’s collection; not the least 


interesting portion of which consists of a number of 
various medals not struck for general distribution, but 
for special presentation to individuals. 


Memoirs of Remains of Ancient Dwellings in Holyhead 
Island, chiefly of Circular Form, called Cyttiax’r 
Gwyddelod, explored in 1862 and 1868. With Notices 
of Relics found in the Recent Excavations there, and 
also in various Parts of Anglesey. By the Honourable 
William Owen Stanley, M.P., F.S.A. (Bain.) 

This small but important contribution to primeval 
archeology consists of three memoirs, containing the 
result of nine years’ examination and excavations among 
the numerous clusters of hut-circles (or as they are 
locally designated, Cyttiau’r Gwyddelod), and of the 
other habitations of the early dwellers in Holyhead 
Island. The resemblance between these and the fortified 
hut-villages examined by M. Le Men, at Castel Coz and 
other localities near Brest, is very striking. These seve- 
ral memoirs are beautifully illustrated. 

Tue Campen Soctety.— The step taken by the 
Council to close their First Series with the works in- 
cluded in the General Index now in preparation, and to 
commence a New Series, bids fair to be very successful, 
Many who have been hitherto deterred from joining the 


| Camden Society, by the difficulty and expense of pro- 


curing a complete set of its publications, have availed 
themselves of the opportunity thus afforded them, and no 
less than twelve new members were added to the lis: at 
the meeting of the Council on Wednesday. “The For- 
tescue Papers,” the first book of the New Series, will be 
almost immediately followed by “ The Letters and Papers 
of John Shillingford, Mavor of Exeter, a.p. 1447-1450”; 
and these by what we believe will prove a rich store- 
house of matter for the biography of some of our old 
poets and musicians, “The Cheque Book of the Chapel 
Royal,” edited by Dr. Rimbault. 


LipRaRieEs IN SwitzeERLAND.—It appears from a 
report presented to the Swiss Statistical Society at the 
Congress recently held at Basle, that Switzerland can 
boast of twenty-five public libraries, containing altogether 
920,520 volumes; and not fewer than 1,629 other libraries, 
containing 687,939 volumes. The most extensive libraries 
are those of Zurich, which contains 100,000 volumes, of 
Basle, which has 94,000, and of Lucerne with 80,000. 


Wetsu Literature on Tue Contrvent.—It is 
stated that so little intercourse has ever existed between 
the Principality and the rest of Europe, that not a single 
book relating to Wales was published on the Continent 
between the years 1546 and 1800. 


ANTIQUE VASE FOUND IN THE Serne.—According to 
Le Constitutionnel, some fishermen brought up in a sweep- 
net, a few days ago, near the Pont Royal, a shapeless 
mass covered with sand and shells, which they sold for a 
few francs toa dealer in antiquities on the Quai Voltaire. 
When the purchaser had carefully removed the earthy 
envelope, he discovered that he had in his possession an 
antique vase of the purest style. It is of an ovoid form, 
and the embossing represents a dance of satyrs and bac- 
chantes beautifully executed. The material of which the 
work is composed is the Corinth bronze, the secret of 
which has been lost, and which in Seneca’s time was 
already worth several times its weight in gold. This 
valuable specimen of ancient art is supposed to date from 
the occupation of Lutetia by the legions of Cesar and 
Labienus. 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c.. of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 

re OF Pacer HASSELL. : 
Fue Lever (C ). GALERIE DES CENTENATRES. 8vo. Paris, 1842. 
REASONS FOR REJECTING THE EVIDENCE OF Mr. ALMON. 1807 
Meworns or J. T. Serres, Marntne Paixrer TO His MAJESTY. 
syo. 1826 ‘ : ‘ ie 
Wanted by William J. Thoms, Esq., 40, St. George's Square, 
Belgrave Road, 8.W. 


Tre ART OF MAKING CATALOGURFS oF LIBRARIES, & British 
Museum. &c.. 1856, and any similar pamp! lets 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS ON THE LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH 
McseUM 
Wanted by Ralph Thomas, Esq.,9, Uenry Road, New Barnet. 


epys’ DrARY. Vols. I.and II, Svo. 1828. 
1 tal gy Novets. Vol. VI. Abbotsford Edition. 





Eve.yy’s Diary. 5 Vols. 
DopsLey’s OLD PLAYS ‘ b 
Wanted by Messrs. 1. Sotheran, Baer, § Co., 136, Strand, W.C. 


Motices ta Correspondents. 


A Cavtion.— Gentlemen desirous of purchasing books 
and prints are again advised, unless such books and prints 
are reported to them by well-known and respectable dealers 
in such articles, not to pay for them before hand. 

P.A.L.—A copy of Upcott’s Catalogue has been re- 
ported to the office and secured for you. How can it be 
forwarded ? 

T. W.—We will, with your permission, postpone for a 
short time your last communication, Sor which many thanks. 

$. 0.—A Revised Translation and Interpretation of the 
Sacred Scriptures, 1798-9, is by David Macrae, a licentiate 
preacher of the Scottish Established Church. 

Rozrert Waite (Worksop).—Has our Correspondent 
consulted John Holland’s Histoty, Antiquities, and De- 
scription of Worksop, co. Nottingham, 4to, 1826 ? 

OtpHar Hamst.—An account of the interment of Dr. 
Edward Young's step-daughter, Narcissa, will be found in 
“N. & Q.” 1" S. iii. 422 ; iv. 22, 110; v. 252. 

E. C. (U. U. C.)\—The seal is quarterly—I\st and 4th 
two lions, or bears, courant ; 2nd and 3rd a chevron between 


three roundles. Crest, a demi-bear rampant. The tinctures | 


cannot be indicated, as there are no distinguishing lines on 
the shield, 

X. A. X.— The Twelve Golden Rules attributed to 
Charles I. are printed in “N. & Q.” 34 §S. iii, 197, 215. 
—The “Game of Goose” is described in Strutt’s Sports 
and Pastimes, edit. 1845, p. 336. 

Atemeon (Bath).—See p. 362 of our last number. 


W. H. (Carlisle).— The poem “A Million, all in Gold,” 


willbe found in Beautiful Snow, and Other Poems, by J. 
W. Watson. Philadelphia, 12mo, 1869. 

C. W. Penny (Wellington College). The phrase at 
sales “ By inch of candle,” is explained in “ N. & Q.” 34 
8. iii, 49. 

Musarin (Windham Club).— The epigram on the letter 
H is by Miss Catharine Fanshawe, “N. & Q.” 1* S. v. 
258, 522. 

Wiiuram Srater (Kensington).—Jt does not appear 
that Sir John Hadley, Lord Mayor of London, a.v, 1379 
and 1393, ever endowed any school or almhouse. See 
“N. & Q.” 3r4 §. xii. 26. 

A. T. (New Barnet).—Our correspondent is advised to 
consult the British Catalogue (Alphabet of Subjects, 1837- 
1857, &c.) for recent works on Holland. 

Srernen Jacksox.—There were two painters of the 


name of Bril, Matthew and Paul, born at Antwerp in 


| 1550 and 1554 respectively. The former died in 1584, and 
| the latter in 1626. As the name of these Flemish painters 
is the only one that we can find at all approximating that 
given by you, we delay the insertion of your reply as to 
“an oil painting” until we hear further. 
NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we line to return communications 


1 
which. for any reason, we do not print; and to this rule we can make no 
exception. 





All communications should be addresse lto the Editor at the Office, 
43, Wellington Street, W.C. 
_ To all communications should be affixed the name and address of 
the sender, not necessarily fur publication, but as a guarantee of goo 
faith. 





o 
q a rres 

\ TATSON’S OLD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed 
the finest imported, free from acidity or heat, and much supe- 
rior to low-priced Sherry (rid? Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). One 
| Guinea per dozen. Selected dry Tarragona, i&s. per dozen. Terms 
| cash. Three dozen rail paid.._W. D. WATSON, Wine Merchant, 
373, Oxford Street (entrance in Berwick Street), London, W. Esta- 

blished 1841. Full Price Lists post free on application. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Botgles included, and 
Carriage paid. Cases 2s. per dozen extra (returnable). 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Post Office Orders on Piccadilly), 1, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON, 


| 36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 
' 





I EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to their 
PURE 8T. JULIEN CLARET 
At 18s., 20s., 24s., 308., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 60s.,72s., 848., 96s. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 2s. and 30s. per dozen. 
| Superior Golden Sherry...........cscecssseeseees Sha. and 42s. 
Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or Brown... .48s.,54s., and 60s, 
HOCK and MOSELLE, 
At 2s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., and 84s, 
Port from first-class Shippers ............++ 30s. 362. 42s, 
Very Choice Old Port......... ee 48s. 608.728.8489, 
CHAMPAGNE, 
| 36s., 42s., 488., and 60s, 
| Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch: 
60s.; Johannisberger and Steinberger, 72s., ®4s., to 120s.; Braunberger+ 
Grunhausen, and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s.+ 
66s., 788.; very choice Champagne, 66s., 78s.; fine old Sack, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachrym@ Christi, Imperial Tokay, 
and other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s, per 
| dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every description 
| n receipt of a Post Office order, or reference,any quantity will be 
forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 

| Brighton: 30, King’s Road, 

| 

| 








(Originally Established A.D. 1667.) 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE. 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Country 
Mansions of the X VI. and X VII. Centuries, combining good taste, 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782. 


| TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1782. 
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Clarendon Press Publications. 


Just ready, in medium évo, cloth, 21s. Vol. ITI. of 


COUNCILS and ECCLESIASTICAL 


S relating to GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 
MAN and WILKINS, by A. W. HADDAN, 
STUBBS V I Vol. Il 


in the 


ELEMENTS of ROMAN LAW. By 


GAIUS Ma' th a Tran m and Commentary by EDWARD 
POSTE, M. " This day. 


LIVY. Book I. With Introduction, His- 
torical Examination, and Notes, by J. R. SEELEY, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Commintgs avo. é 


The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 
TONGUE 


By JOHN EARLE, sometime Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon at Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. This day. 


GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR and 
DEFECTIVE: their FORMS, MEANING, and QUANTITY 
embracing all the Tenses used by Greek Writers, with Reference 
to the Passages in which they are found. By W. VEITCH. New 
and Revised Edition, enlarge Crown Svo,. 10s. 6d. This day. 


Oxrorp: Printed at the CLarENDON Pi RE 


And pu by MACMILLAN & CO, Lor 
the University. 


blishe 


MACMILLAN & CO PUBLICATIONS 


>] 
Mr. E. A. FREEMAN’S HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 
hical and Romantic Elements in Early-English 
itinuity of English Histo Che Relations between 
the Crowns of England and Scotland—St. Thomas of Canterbury and 
his Biographers—The Reign of Edward the Third—The Holy Koman 
Empire—The Franks and the Gauls—The Early Sieges of Paris 
Frederick I., King of Italy—The Emperor Frederick 11.—Charles the 
Bold—Presidential Government. 


Svo. 10s. Gd. his day. 
The THEORY of POLETICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By W. STANLEY sEyons, M 
and Political Economy in Owens Colleg Man ache ster. fvo 

7 


his day 


RAPHAEL OF URBINO AND UGHISs 
FATHER Groy ANNI SANTI By J. D. PASSAVANT, for- 
merly Director of the M oe, at Frankfort. With 20 Permanent 
Photographs, royal vo. 3is . (This day. 


A TREA TISE ON wee ORIGIN, 
NATURE, and VARIETIES of Be 2 ete 
Raavel 54 a — 
numerous [I] lustrations. 


and ay 
AUGUST Dt PRE: Tsscdigm 


2. Just ready. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BIBLE TEACHINGS 
IN NATURE.” 


THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. By 
the REV. HUGH MACMILLAN. Extra feap. 8vo. 
{This day 


EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS: “e 


Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science for 

Ireland. By R. 8. BALL, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics 

and Mechanics. Medion 3vo. with numerous Illust: —, lése 
"hig day. 


PATTY. By Katherine 8S. Mesquetd. 


2 vols. crown &vo. Just ready. 


THE SOUTHERN STATES since the 


WAR. By ROBERT SOMERS. yo. %. Just ready. 


Macuiiran & Co. Lonnpon, 


Professor of Logic 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS: 


| and elegant Gift. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


MR. GRANT'S “ HISTORY of the NEWSPAPER PRESS” 


its Origin, Pro. 
By JAMES ORANT Athan 
ow ready, 


gress, and Present Position. 
Random Recollections,” &c. 
*It was natural that such a man,to whom the press fo 
, the ati nosp yhere he had breathed for half a lifetime, shoo’ 
¥ g what he personally knew, or hed historically 
st unique institution.” —Stande 
ral gifts, and by a life-long experience, Mr. Grant 
jualified for being the historian of the Newspaper Prem. 
, igen Ci 
“ His experience as a writer has been considerable, aa tis 
ull m atte connec ted with the Newspaper Press is more 
1at of most of his contemporaries i thenrum, 
-T > * 
KEMBLES. By Paroy 
The Life of David Garrick,” ke 


Author of “ 
gerald has waite a oun 
people in general care toknow 


were 


Was specially 


LIVES OF THE 
_2volas — ALD, 
* Dilig 
tolerably 


about the 


nt and discursive. Mr. Fit 
wrect summary of all that 


Kembles Times. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS. By CAPTAIN BURTON, F.R.G.S.,ac. 


ZANZIBAR. By CAPTAIN R. F. Burtoy, Author 


of “ A Mission to Geléle,” “ My Wand erings in West Africa,” ae, 


MOORLAND and STREAM. By W. Banery, 
In 1 vol. crown &vo. 2 ae 
*A book about sport, free from « rer and slang, al 

points of quaint humour and toucl f artistic perception, and 5 

t both for men who . and for those who do neither, 


interest shoot and fis 
s not met with every day, and it is sure to be prized when it is.” 
(Daily Yews. 


THE IDOL 


IN HOREB: 
len Mount Sinai was 


CHARLES F. BEKE. Ph. D. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 


Evidence that the 
| was aCe ow and nots Galf By 


18, Catherine Street, Strand. 


The Vellum Wove Club-house Paper, 


red expressly to meet an universally experienced want,é ee 
lin itself combine a perfectly smooth with 
total freed: om 


The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarit -+~ »mpletely, being made fram 

est linen rags only. z great tenacity and — 

nting ° surface equally well aday ted for quill or stee oe Bae 

e NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAP 
thers for smoothness of surface, del io of colour, firmness 
ture, tire absence of any colouring matter or injinun sea 
tendin impair its durability or in any way affecting its 
perties._A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the volloes 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE & C( OP: Menufaturees and Sole Vendors, 

19 


eet Street. 


im grease. 


all « 


* LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), a 
( ve the Book. Writing-Desk, Lamp, Meals, Umbrella. 
e or elevation, over a Bed, Sofa, Easy Chair, Shi Bert 
re Garden Seat. As used by Princess ~~ “Invaluable 
Invalids and Students. Admirably adapted for India. A most 
Prices 20s., 50s., and upwards. Drawings post-free. 
J. CARTER, ” Mortimer Street, London. W. 


Gitvunt ys prRexom 
Manufacturer of 


BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES, and ROBES, 
HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS and BANNERS, &c. &c. 
A Catalogue sent by post on application. 
Parcels delivered free at all principal Railway Stations. 
ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. VENNING & 00. 
of M, ST. MARY AXE, have just received « 


\ 


No. 3 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent condition, in “Boxes of 500 


Price 21. 10s. per box. Orders to be accompanied by 4 
N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 6d. 








